in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 


y 1008S AND FAMILY PaPER, was first iseued 


ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 


of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by PusBLisHina OoMPANY oF 
PactFi1o’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


First Pare, then withoat and without Hypocrisy. 
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Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 


includes postage); if not paid within three 
months; $3.00. Please examine the label on 


your paper, which tells the day of the month | 


of the year to which you havé paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by. money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tue Pactric, No. 7 


Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send 
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HUMBOLDT ASSOCIATION. 


The ninth stated meeting of the Hum- 
boldt Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers convened in 
the First Congregational church of Eure- 
ka, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 12th 
and 13th inst. 

The Association sermon was preached 
on Tuesday evening by Rev. Philip 
Coombe of Ferndale, from II Cor. v: 10, 
and a part of the 11th verse: “For 
we must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ; that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body, ac- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad. Knowing, therefore, 
the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
men.”’ The sermon was interesting, and 
was listened to with marked attention. 


Owing to the absence of the Scribe | 


and a few of the delegates, the organiza- 
tion was deferred until Wednesday morn- 
ing, at g o’clock, at which time the 
meeting was called to order by the 
Moderator, Rev. D. D. Bowman of Eu- 
reka, and, after devotional exercises for 
thirty minutes, the organization was ef- 
fected by the election of Rev. W. H. Mc- 
Dougall of Eureka as Moderator, and 
Mr. C. L. Eby asScribe. On calling the 
roll, delegates were found to be present 
from Ferndale, Rohnerville and the 
First and Second churches of Eureka. 
Dr. Warren of San Francisco, being pres- 
ent, participated in the exercises of the 
meeting. Rev. J: S. Todd, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of Arcata, Rev. H. 
E. Whipple, Baptist, and of Eureka, 
Rev. R. D. Clark, pastor of the Baptist 
church of Eureka, and Rev. E. E. 
Dodge, pastor of the M. E. church of 
Eureka, were present, and were invited 
to sit as corresponding members, and to 
take part in the discussions. 

The forenoon session was devoted to 
the election of members and reports of 
churches. As a rule, the churches, 
from the reports read, are in a good spir- 
itual condition. 

At noon dinner was served in the 
chapel by the ladies of the First church. 

At 1 o’clock Pp. M. devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Rev. Philip 
Coombe, after which Rev. D. D. Bow- 
man read an essay on “Some Needed 
Reforms in Burial and Mourning Cus- 
toms,” in the discussion of which Rev. 
Dr. Warren, Rev. J. S. Todd and Rev. 
Philip Coombe participated. A number 
of reforms relative. to the subject were 
suggested and discussed, and the paper 
was, finally, referred to a committee to 
consider the subject and report thereon 
at the evening session. The following 
was subsequently read and adopted as 
the voice of the Association : 


REPORT. 

Your committee appointed for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
paper on “Needed Reforms in Burial 
and Mourning Customs,” read before the 
present Association by Rev. D. D. Bow- 
man, would respectfully report that we 
have examined the paper, and find our- 
selves in hearty sympathy with its recom- 
mendations. 

We find suggested in said essay the 
following, all of which we concede to be 
needed reforms : 

1. That funerais, as a rule, should be 
conducted on a less expensive scale. 
The fact is a deplorable one that upon 
such occasions people oftentimes take 
upon themselves heavy burdens of ex- 
pense which they afterward find it impos- 
sible to lift without serious inconven- 
ience. We therefore recommend in buri- 
al customs, for both rich and poor, 
plainness and simplicity. : 

2. We agree with the essay as to the 
impropriety of exhibiting the remains of 
the dead in our churches. Regard for 
the laws of health, as well as delicacy, 
leads us to make this declaration. We 
therefore recommend that, in so far as 
may be possible, this custom of the pub- 
lic exhibition of the bodies of the dead 
be discontinued, and that the casket 
containing the remains be not opened 
after it has left the family residence, and 
especially that in all cases the final fare- 
well of the relatives and near friends be 
given in the privacy of the home. 

3. We further agree with the essay as 
to the impropriety of invariably standing 
with uncovered heads during the reading 
of the burial services. We do not be- 
lieve it to .be God’s will that, in burying 
our dead, we expose ourselves to dis- 
ease and death. We therefore recom- 
mend that, upon funeral occasions when 
the weather be inclement, both minister 
and people remain covered during the 
reading of the burial service. 

4. We express our approbation of a 
funeral service to consist of Scripture 
reading, song and prayer, with such 
words of sympathy, admonition and 
counsel as may be suggested for the oc- 
casion. 

. We express our disapprobation of 
Sunday funerals in all cases where they 
could just as well be held upon. other 
days of the week ; and we recommend 
this matter in particular to all true lovers 
of the sacredness of the holy Sabbath 
day. Age 


And, finally, we believe that society 
regulation to be wrong which makes the 
wearing of crepe, or, in fact, of any par- 
ticular mourning costume, a matter of 
strict etiquette. We believe that it often 
entails heavy expenses upon those unable 
to bear them; that it brings with ita 
burden of physical discomfort; that it 
serves to intensify and prolong grief, and 
that it is scarcely consistent with the 
glorious hope of immortality brought to 
light by Jesus Christ, and set forth in 
the gospel. 

All of the above needed reforms we 
commend to the careful consideration of 
the people ; and, as your committee, we 
wish to express the sincere hope that all 
the above reforms may soon become ac- 
complished facts. 

LUBY, 
PHILIP COOMBE. | 

A paper was then read by Mr. C.L. Eby 
on “How Should a Sunday-school Be 
Conducted?” The subject was discuss- 
ed by Rev. Dr. Warren, Mrs. Margaret 
Campton, Rev. D. D. Bowman, Mr. A. J. 
Monroe and Rev. P. Coombe. 

Rev. W. H. McDougal, pastor of the 
First church of Eureka, delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject ‘Co-operation of the 
Churches in Mission and Reform Work.” 
The subject was discussed at length by 
Rev. E. E. Dodge, Rev. D. D.. Bowman 
and Dr. Warren. 

Rev. D. D. Bowman read a letter 
from Rev. W. H. Cross, relative to the ob- 
servance of “Children’s Day,” and also 
with reference to the advisability of hav- 
ing a “State Superintendent of Sunday- 
schools.” The letter was referred to a 
committee, who at once acted upon the 
suggestion referring to the proper observ- 
ance of ‘Children’s Day,” the report be- 
ing adopted. The committee were giv- 
en until the August Association to report 
on the last suggestion contained in the 
letter. 

At the suggestion df Rev. E. E. Dodge 
of the M. E. Church, a committee, con- 
sisting of the ministers of the Associa- 
tion, was appeinted to confer with the 
clergymen of other Protestant denomina- 
tions with a view of organizing a Muinis- 
terial Convention in this county. 

At from 7 to 7:30 P. M., a devotional 
meeting was held, Rev. E. E. Dodge 
leading therein, after which an address 
was delivered to a crowded house by 
Rev. Dr. Warren. The address was re- 
ceived with much appreciation and _ in- 
terest. 

The meeting was then opened for 
business, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to present to Rev. C. A. Hunt- 
ingion, the former pastor of the First 


Com. 


preciation of his past services and coun- 
sels at our Associations. 

After extending a vote of thanks to 
the ladies ‘of the First church for the ap- 
preciable manner in which they enter- 
tained the delegates during the session, 
the Association adjourned, to meet again 
in Ferndale, in August next. 

Notwithstanding the inclement weather, 
the Association was well attended, and 
was made profitable and interesting to 
all who were there. 

C. L. Expy, Scribe. 

Eureka, Cal., April 15, 1887. 


Colonel George Woodford arrives in 
our city on Wednesday, to hold a series 
of union temperance meetings under the 
auspices of the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, No. 1. The 
Y. M. C. A. tender their hall, at 232 
Sutter street, to give him a reception, 
on Thursday evening, the 28th inst., 
and formally open his work. The pub- 
lic is invited to be present and greet this 
remarkable leader, who comes from the 
southern part of our State with a_suc- 
cessful record, fresh in the minds of the 
reading public. He asks the co-opera- 
tion of Christian people. 


PROG2ESSIVE THEOLOGY.—On a re- 
cent Sabbath a class taught by an edu- 
cated lady had for the subject of its les- 
son, ‘Spencer’! A very good time for 
the Alameda county Sunday-school meet- 
ing! I think that the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
in his article in the Congregationalist 
about the new theology, omitted among 
its negatives a very important one— 
namely, “It is not a biblical 


Judge Niles Searls of tevads City 


lett Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of California. This selection gives great 
satisfaction as one well worthy and best. 
Rev. W. C. Pond’s daughter Helen is 
the wife of Judge Searls’ son. 


A gentleman at the forefront of affairs 
in the East, in a letter to a friend here, 
says: “THE Paciric is doing royal -ser- 
vice for missions and for sound: doctrine, 
and I hope its circulation will be in- 
creased tenfold.” 


A’ bill has the -Pennsy Ivania 
‘Senate that the punishment for murder 
in the first degree ‘may. be death wan ‘the 


use of electricity. 


church of Eureka, resolutions of the ap- 


has been appointed by Governor Bart-. 


CONGREGATION AL CLUB OF SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


‘The Congregational Club of San Fran- 
Cisco held their regular meeting on Mon- 
day evening last. After partaking of a 
generous repast, the literary exercises of 
the evening were taken up. Dea.A.L. Van 
Blarcom of the Outlook Committee read 
an interesting paper, commenting upon 
the world in general—European war was 
deprecated ; Home Rule for Ireland fa- 
vorably noticed ; the Oriental.world re- 
viewed as to its rapid tendency toward 
Christianity ; the extension of railroads 
throughout the wide world will prove 
the greatest blessing to civilization ; Cali- 
fornia immigration received considerable 
notice, and the ability of our. State to 
provide for the welfare of all that come 
hither ; the land boom in the southern 
section introduces many settlers from 
the East of the right sort. The paper 
was a veritable outlook report. | 

President McKee, in his happy manner, 
introduced the subject for discussion, 
‘Evangelization of Our Cities,” and 
called upon Dr. J. H. Warren, who 
opened the subject and occupied consid- 
erable time with facts and figures, classi- 
fying our State into 16 cities claiming a 
population of 6,000 and upwards, -4 of 
them with a population of 400,000, 
The speaker called for concert of action 
among the churches to promote evan- 
gelization, ‘The Protestant churches of 


San Francisco number 63, and Roman_ 


Catholic 29; in all 92 churches open 
their doors a few hours each Sabbath, 
while 3,100 places of amusement cater 
for the public seven daysin aweek. More 
churches should be started, and the sug- 
gestion was raised whether it would not 
promote more efficiency by planting 
new churches as fast as the membership 
reached 500. Dr. Warren was succeed- 
ed by Rev. C. F. Clapp, who gave an 
interesting account of his experience. in 
the evangelistic work ; personal contact 
was the most effective. 

A very interesting paper from Mr. 
W. I. Merriam was read by Dr. 
McLean, in the absence of Mr. 
Merriam. ‘The paper touched upon all 
branches of evangelistic work, including 
trained women, earnest men, ‘and. daily 
meetings in our business centers. Rev. 
Dr.G.S.F. Savage of Chicago spoke of the 
work in that city. It was entered upon 
by the Congregational Club there with 

zeal, and resulted in forming a Congre- 
gational City Missionary Society, whose 
work was to plant missions as centers 
for churches, and to plant where most 
needed. As aresult, eleven new churches 
have grown out of their work, Dr. O. 


F. Presbrey spoke with great earnestness | 


and eloquence. He brought the greetings 
of the Congregational Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; that Club was also wres- 
tling with the evangelistic problem, and 
looking for the best method of reaching 
the people. In his travel through the 
land he was the more impressed with the 
importance of educating our young men 
to fill our places. Rev. S. Lewis B. 
Speare of Vermont made astirring address 
upon the exhaustless theme. It seemed 
to him we had neglected to care for the 
spiritual welfare of the degraded in our 
midst, and God had now appealed to 
our fears in introducing to our society 
the blood-stained hand of the nihilist to 
arouse us to action. He appealed to 
the men of San Francisco to take hold 
of the work of evangelization. The grand- 
est battle-fields of earth are in our cities. 
As a visitor amongst us he had been 
pained at the Sabbath desecration. Sun- 
day excursions are due to the cosmopol- 
itan character of our population, and 
there is a field for work right here, and 
Christians should join hands in doing it. 
Dr. McLean had been interested in 
gathering statistics, and was gratified to 
say that it was found, by a careful count, 
that in Oakland one out of every four 
attend church, and hethought it might be 
fairly concluded that one-half of the pop- 
ulation of Oakland are church-going 
people. 
The hour for adjourning had now 
arrived; and the whole company 
seemed moved by one common impulse 
of enthusiasm by the stirring remarks of 
the evening; and, at the suggestion of 


Rev. Mr. Pond, the meeting was closed | 


with prayer by Rev. Mr. Speare. The 
meeting was one of the most impressive 
the Club has enjoyed. 


EMBELLISHING. 


“BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


Ask any man of us all whether we 
should always speak.and act the truth, 


and there will be only an affirmative an- || 


swer. Allegiance to this virtue is, by the 
universal consent and testimony, a mat- 
ter of very sacred obligation. The asser- 

tion of a falsehood by the utterance of 
the lips or the intended translation of the 
doing and the manner is a crime, bring- 
ing the perpetrator in guilty.. Carry the 
appeal through whatever walks and fel- 
lowships of life, and the: assent to these 
ified. 


(received to membership. 


| 


social intercourse, ‘in our use of the pen. 
and use of the tongue, special tempta- 
tions, at times, to overdraw and to embel- | * 


lish the scenes in which we have been 
engaged, to which, if we yield, we violate 
the sanctity of which I have spoken. 

We wish to make a deep impression 
upon one at our side of the attractions 
of 2 festive evéning in which we have 
mingled, and we paint on the canvass of 
recital the manifold coloring in deepest 
and most brilliant tints. Was there ever 
such beauty assembled, or such grace, or 
such wit, or ever such varied and costly en- 
tainterment? If we are not‘careful, our 
sketch will outrun'the literal facts, and our 


picture be draped by conscious excess. It | 


is a hurt to the sensitiveness of truth. 

We have had our cowrage tested by 
some strain upon our nerves, the unex- 
pected presence of wild ferocity, or the 
vidlence of the elements on land or 
sed, and we wish our intrepidity and en- 
durance to stand out conspicuous, and the 
nearness and severity of the peril en- 
countered get a representation beyond 
the reality. Ah, treachery to truth ! 

Our feelings of attachment to a com- 
panion are kind and friendly enough, but 
they are not quite that distillation of 
soul which we seek to express in most 
strenuous terms, exhausting nature and 
poetry for our rhetoric—and we do in 
fact bear false witness. 

We pass through fields of unaccustom- 
ed,travel, and seek to magnify the feat- 
ures we have gazed upon, and our ex- 
changes with nature. Such mountain 


heights for human climbing, such foam-. 


ing streams, such pathless deserts, such 
stern challenge of barbarous lands, were 
there ever before in the exploring of 
dauntless feet? Read and admire as we 
make report, dipping our pen deep! 

In the statement of our emotions and 
sensations .on special occasions, we are 


very apt to use superlative terms, when 
the. positive or the comparative were. 


nearer the facts of our experience. 


by embellishment, most sensitive 
and sanctity Le 


BAY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Bay Asso- 
ciation, held in the Alameda church on 


April 21th, was a very pleasant and in- 


teresting one. About thirty of the fifty 


members who received a special notifi- 


cation of the meeting were present, with 


some eight or ten visitors. The roll of | 


the Association now foots up a member- 
ship of over sixty, a dozen or more of 
whom are out of the State. Many per- 


sons do not know that this is an associa- 
tion of ministers only—some of the 
bers themselves making the same 
istake—and it may be well in the fut- 
ute notices of its meetings to plainly in- 


dicate that fact; perhaps by giving it the 
longer title of Bay Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers. This will prevent 
such disappointments as occurred at the 
‘last meeting, where persons came quite 
a distance to attend what they supposed 
was the meeting of the Bay Conference 
(lately deceased). Yet, while purely a 
inisterial body, it has a close and vital 
lation to our churches on the bay, for 
the only guarantee they have that their 
stors are in good and regular standing 
ig found in their connection with the As- 
se The interest in these quar- 

terly meetings should, therefore, among 

ongregational circles, be not nominal, 
but real. Rev. W. F. Bickford of Park 

urch, Berkeley, was chosen Moderat- 

, and the Association, after the open- 
ing exercises, took up the business of the 
thorning. Rev. George H. Merrill was 
Revs. O. 
ughes and E. Janes were granted let- 

to other bodies, and Brothers Dins- 
ore and Tippett received a renewal of 
eir approbation to preach. After, re- 
rts on collateral studies, ranging all 
he way from daily newspapers to neur- 
rie and half an hour of devotional ex- 


ises, the Association adjourned to 


that were added to the building last fall. 
e afternoon session was enlivened by 
n interesting essay by Rev. W. C. Pond 
én the “Christian Consciousness”; a 
tie review of the character of Peter as 
shown at the crucifixion and resurrection 
Christ by Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., 
nd an able sermon by Dr. E. G. Beck- 
with on the text II Tim. i: 10. A vari- 
y of interesting plans for sermons were 
resented on Acts x: 35. The exegesis 
omitted for lack of time. The pas- 
e chosen for exegesis for the next 
meeting was Rom. viii: 26-39, and Dr. 
Benton appointed to conduct the exer- 
cise, to insure its not being crowded out 
gain. The appointments announced 
or. next time are as follows: Sermon, 
E. Jewett; essay, by J. A. Ben- 
D:D.; review, by .W. W.. Scudder, 
. The Association then. adjourned to 
Rev. W..F. Bickford. of 
ce Berkeley, on July 11th. 


= 


dies of the church in the new parlors 


| | were sick with» the 

Ah, let us keep incessant watch and 
ward that in none of these ways, or in 
any of the journey of our lives, we violate, 


tnjoy the bountiful lunch spread by the | © 


Woman’ 


OF THE PACIFIv. 


Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mus. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and 
_Editress of Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Oal. | 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San. 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 

Mas. 8. 8. 1704 Geary 8t., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All contributions for the Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace Goodhue, 2 
W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F 


NOTICE. 

The Wom an’s Board of will 
hold its monthly meeting in the Congre- 
gational church at Berkeley on Wednes- 
day, May 4th, at 2 p. mM. The sapiens 
Committee will meet at 1. 


f 


MRS. LOGAN'S JOURNAL. 


ANAPANO, RUK ISLAND, MIcro-) 
NESIA, March 15, 1886. 

, Dear Friends at Home: The Morning 

Star left us bound for Honolulu last | 


on board to breakfast, which I think:all 
tried to make a.cheery meal.» After 
breakfast we all gathered on deck, and 
sang, “‘Blest Be The Tie That Binds”; 
and Dr, Wetmore and Mr. Logan led 
in prayer. The “good-bye” was unus- 
ually -hard to say, because Captain and 
Mrs. Bray are not expecting:to return to 
us. As we returned to the house, I 
thought how different it was from the 
time when the Jennie Walker left us 
here.alone two years ago; staying in the 
little rchorch: in chee the 
April r5th—We not 
school for two weeks after the Star left 
us because so many «of the people 
> influenza; but 
there was plenty to. do, Two ‘or three 
of the Testament classes came to the 
house for a lesson every day, and sthat 
took up most of the spare timé in‘ the 
forenoon. All.thé. smalb jobs;.which, if 


| we were in a civilized country, we could | 
| get some one todo (like soldering the 


tea-kettle or mending a broken lamp), 
here must be done by ourselves. 

While the Star was here, Captain 
Bray kindly brought the tackle from the 
ship, and hoisted our tank up over the 
bath-room, in the place intended for it 
when the house was built. Mr. Lewis, 
the engineer on the Star, fixed «the 
pipes for us so that the water was carried 
down into the bath-room, and also to 


ter ran into the tank, we found it leak- 
ed. Mr. Logan had to make several tri- 
als before hg. succeeded in stopping the 
leak, and might not have been able to do 
so at all had not our trader neighbor, 
Captain Narrhum, come to his help. It, 
is very satisfactory now and a great con- 
venience. 

* * * 

This is now the third week of school; 
about ninety scholars in attendance and 
a good degree of interest. I teach from 
nine until half past eleven; and in the 
afternoon the seven Mortlock women 
come to sew. They know almost noth- 
ing about making clothing, and had al- 
most no clothing of their own; but they 
seem anxious to learn. Three of them 
have, with showing and some help, made 
their husbands a shirt. Karolina, a 
Ponape woman who lived with us some 
years ago, is now with us again, and 
helps me very much in this work. 

Our boys are building a native house 
near ours; and, we are hoping, as soon as 
it is completed, to have in it three or 
four girls, who shall be under our con- 
trol and influence more fully than they 
otherwise can be. Karolina will be the 
matron; but it is so near that I shall be 
able to have the Oversight of it for the 
most part. | 

We are making some preparation for 

an Easter service next Sunday. 
Mr. Logan has gone to-day to Tunuk, 
where Titus is located, a walk of eight or 
ten miles. The boat has gone for him this 
afternoon, so he will not have to walk 
back. 

David came this morning to see us, and 
to get some books. He is now occupy- 
ing a new station at Toloas, eight or ten 
miles from us. He says the people don’t 
want to give them time to sleep, they 
are so anxious to learn to read. 

Our church was uncomfortably full 
last Sunday. As I looked over the 
large congregation, I thought what a 
multitude of souls God has committed 
to our care.. Who is sufficient for these 
‘things? 

June 2d—We went to. Uman to spend 
the Sabbath with. Moses, and hale: com- 
munion service. 

About. the of May, came 


home with an attack of fever, which Mr. 

succeeded in checking, though it 
kept me from doing much. for. three 
weeks orso. I was very glad to be able to 


W. W. jr., Scribe: ‘take upmy teaching again when Mr. Worth 


President, Miss Luor M. Fay, 901 Sutter 


Thursday, March 11th. We all went off 


the kitchen; but when it rained, and wa- 


started for Mortlock, two weeks ago. Mr. 
Logan felt that it would be.such an im- 
portant thing for the work at Mortlock 
that he chartered Captain Narrhum’s lit- 
tle schooner, and Moses and Mr. Worth 
went in her to visit the Mortlock churches. 
Some of the. boys went as sailors, and 
we provisioned the vessel from our own 
supplies. The whole thing seemed like 
quite a large undertaking, but it seemed 
to us a wise thing to do... 

‘Our school is. alive .with interest. 
| There are nearly thirty who are now able 


| to read in the Testament and Bible sto-. 


ries, and a goodly number have been buy- 
ing books. ‘The fourteen who came from 


; | Mortlock are all doing well, They seenr 
| happy and contented, and are eager to 


learn. ‘lhe women are learning to sew 
jnicely. As I write, three of them sit 
near, each sewing on pants for her hus- 


band. Six out of the seven have made, 


each, a dress for herself, and have now 


| nearly completed a shirt and pants for 
| their husbands. ‘The men, too, are busy 
| in house-building, and they also do their 


part in cultivating the land, and prepar- 
ing food for our small family of twenty- 
five or thirty. 

I sometimes think I have a rather busy 
time in looking after the clothing of so 
many children. It seems as though 
some one’s shirt or pants are giving out 
{most of thetime. I cut out and attend- 
ed to the making of thirteen shirts last 
week. Each Saturday two or three boys 
are detailed to wash the clothes for them 
all. Last Saturday, three rather inex- 
perienced boys were detailed, and the 
clothes were not much improved by the 
washing. I did not see it until they 
were partly dry; and when we called the 
attention of the washers to the fact that. 
the clothes.were not. clean, they said: 
“Yes, but we were afraid of wearing 
them. out if. we washed them very much.” 
I appreciated, the economy, but thought 
best to have them, wash the clothes over 
again. It-wasa rainy time, so that the 
clothes did not get. dry Saturday night, 
and. seyeral, of the boys came Sunday 
morning to apologize for wearing their 
old pants to church, as. their good ones 
were not yet dry. ‘Thereis no word for clean 
in, the language, so you can imagine 
how little idea of cleanness er have i in 
their natural. state. _ 

July 22d—Journal letters. are sadly 
neglected these days, We aretoo weary 
to write when we have any time. The 
Spanish transport, Manilla, has just 
been here, and taken possession of these 


Islands for Spain. The commander told — 


Mr. Logan that they were glad we were 
here, and they evidently felt so. Mr. 
Logan went with them, by request, to sev- 
eral of the islands to act as interpreter. 
At most of the places, the natives were 
afraid and ran away, till they recognized 
Mr. Logan, who was able to gather them 
together. They had some cattle on 
board for beef, and killed one while they 
were here, sending us a fine piece, the 


first fresh beef we ever tasted in Micro- | 


nesia. They also gave us some garden 
and fruit seeds from Manilla, which we 


planted at once. 
(To be continued ) 


CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 


The near approach of this day, May 
8th or June t2th, reminds us that:we 
need to be preparing for it. The church 
that does not, in some suitable way, 
keep this day will fail in a duty to the 
children. They need to see that the 


church loves them, and desires their. 


presence. Give them the chief seats at 
least once a year. The following sug- 
gestions may be helpful. They are tak- 
en from the “ Pilgrim Teacher ”: : 

‘Let each pastor and superintendent 
labor to make the day spiritual, impress- 
ive, memorable. Let parents bring their 
little’ ones to consecrate them to the 
Lord with the seal of baptism. Let the 
churches recognize the children whom 
they have promised, in the baptismal 
covenant, to care for and pray for, by 
‘giving them copies of the Word. of God. 
Let the pastor gather them rgund the 
pulpit and lovingly counsel them how to 
use that Word. Let him use the occa- 
sion to uphold the purity of the family, 
the responsibility of parents and the duty 
of the church to care for its children, 
and to seek to bring all the children into 
their inheritance—the kingdom of God. 
Let their hosannas makegladthe temples 
of God, and let all the people unite to 
make the day the brightest and happiest 
of all the year.” 

The Concert Exercise of our Congre- 
gational Sabbath-school Society will. be 
found very convenient and helpful. We 
do well to remember the value of such 
work done for the children, There is 
no other so hopeful. To make this day 
so that they. will. always: remember it is 
oné important way of binding the chil- 
dren to Christ and the. Church. . Do not 
forget to collect their gifts. . And how 

can it be used better than by sending to 
the missionary department of our Congre- 
gational Sunday School Society, for Sun- 
day-schools in needy places? _In this 
way, the children are stimulated to help 
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THE ALAMEDA CONGREGATIONAL 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 


| Dakine the fall of the year 1878, the 
Rev. J. T. Wills, then pastor of the West 
Oakland Congregational church, visited 
Alameda with a view to organizing a 
Congregational church in the place. 
The other demoninations were doing 
what they could, and still one-half of the 
town had within its limits no house of 
worship. The Baptist .church, which 
was the farthest west, was at the center 
of the town, and a mile from the west 
end ; one mile east of it stood the Meth- 
Odist and Episcopal churches, while the 
Presbyterian church was half a mile 
farther on—an open, needy, promising 
field.. On the 4th of December, 1878, 
with the Rev. George Morris, Mr. Wills 
again looked over the ground, and, upon 
their “favorable report, work was com- 
menced on the following Sabbath, De- 
cember 8th, in an unfinished room over 
a drug store, at the southeast corner of 
Santa Clara avenue and Webster street. 
Thirteen persons were present. The 
services were conducted by Rev. J. H. 


‘Warren, D.D., Superintendent of Home 


Missions, assisted by Rev. J. T. Wills— 
the latter continuing them until the ar- 
rival of Rev. George Morris, on the first 
Sabbath of January, 1879, when the 
work was formally inaugurated by the 
organization of a Sabbath-school. 


Obliged in the beginning of March to 
seek new quarters, the hay-loft’ over a 
feed-store and stable, on the west side of 
Webster street, between Railroad and 
Pacific avenues, was secured, which, 
boarded in and roughly finished, became 
the ever-memorable Hay-Loft church. 
There, in a meeting held on the 16th of 
March, 1879, at which Rev. George 
Morris was chosen Moderator, and J. B. 
Merritt, Secretary, it was decided to or- 
ganize a Congregational church. Atthe 
next meeting, held March 234d, the short- 
er form of the Confession of Faith and 
Covenants of Bethany Congregational 
church of San Francisco was adopted, 
together with a Constitution based on 
that issued by the General Association of 
Congregational Churches of California 
in its ‘Congregational Handbook.” <A 
Committee was then appointed to calla 
council to recognize the church, and to 
assist in installing as its first pastor the 
Rev. George Morris. Accordingly, on 
Tuesday, the 25th of March, 1879, a 
council of churches and ministers con- 
vened in the hay-loft, whose bare walls 
had been transformed by loving hands 
into a beautiful bower of flowers and 
evergreen. Here, after the usual pre- 
liminary steps, a church of eleven mem- 
bers was formally organized, and its pas- 
tor elect installed with the following 
services: Rev. Jno. Kimball led the 
opening exercises, after which Rev. 
George Mooar, D.D., read the confes- 
sion of faith and covenants of the 
church, and offered the prayer of organ- 
ization ; the fellowship of the churches 
was tendered by Rev. T. K. Noble ; then 
followed the address to the church, by 
Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D.; prayer of in- 
stallation, by Rev. George Mooar, D,D.; 
the right hand of fellowship, by Rev. J. 
T. Wills ; and the charge to the pastor, 
by Rev. Jno. Kimball. 


In trying to build a home for itself, 
the little church encountered a sea of 
difficulties. Removal of friends from 
the neighborhood and a lack of local 
financial support, together with the ex- 
orbitant prices then demanded for suita- 
ble lots in that quarter of the town, caus- 
ed the long-cherished plan of establishing 
a church in the west end to be for the 
timie abandoned. It was, therefore, in 
the course of many changes, anxieties, 
and disappointments, finally removed to 
the neighborhood of Grand street, on 
Central avenue, where the _ prospect 
seemed more encouraging, and where 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merritt, two of its 
early members, had generously offered 
the use of a lot for ten years. The 
church, however, being unable, even 
then, to act in the matter, Mr. Merritt, 
at his own expense and responsibility, 
purchased a suitable site, and with the 
painstaking oversight of Mr. T. L. Hier- 
lihy, carried out the plans of the church 
in the erection of the present house of 
worship, proposing, on its completion, 
most generous terms for its rental and 


_ purchase. The new building was forty 


feet by sixty, and when completed’ had 
cost a little less than $3,300. It was 
first occupied on Sunday, December 25, 
1881. To it was then transferred the 
Chestnut-street Sabbath-school, which 
was organized May 30, 1880, and had, 
since that time, been held, with consid- 
erable inconvenience both to himself 
and family, in the house of its first Su- 
perintendent, Mr. T. L. Hierlihy. The 
two school—the West End and the 
Chestnut-street Sabbath-schools — were 
then united, and Mr. Jas. E. Ager elect- 
ed as their Superintendent. A Sabbath- 
school at the west end was, however, 
still continued by the personal efforts of 
Rev. Mr. Morris and family, and at their 
own expense, until the Methodists enter- 
ed the field, when it was transferred to 
them. 

The church first moved to incorporate 
on December 30, 1881, when ‘it elected 
five Trustees. Upon seeing that this 
election would use up the available stock 
of men at the meeting, Mrs. J. B. Mer- 
ritt was called to the Chair; and Mrs. 
Geo. Morris elected Secretary. 

Through the help of the Congrega- 
tional Associates of California, the Amer- 
ican Congregational Union, and that of 
many kind friends, with a self-denial on 


the part of pastor and people that will 


never be known, the apparently impossi- 
ble task of securing within a few months 


nearly $4,000, still needed to complete 
the building fund, was finally accom- 
plished ; and on the 30th of December, | 
1882, just one day before the contract 
expired, the church was emabled to pur- 
chase the lot.and edificé from Mr, Mer- 
ritt, at a cost of $5,050. Thus, after 
nearly four years of «hard and well-nigh 
hopeless struggle for existence, it found 
itself housed in a home of its own ; and 
though for nearly two years. longer its 
walls remained unfinished and its seats 
and floor were bare, yet heroic sacrifices 
and precious memories gave it its deep 
attractiveness, and many a prayer of 
thanksgiving rose on that day for the 
home which a few weeks before they did 
not dare hope so soon to see, 


On the 22d of March, 1883, the 
church building was formally dedicated, 
with the following services: The intro- 
ductory exercises, by Rev. C. A. Savage 
and Rev. W. Frear, were followed by 
the pastor’s historic address and the fi- 
nancial statement of the Treasurer, Mr. 
Merritt ; after which addresses were list- 
ened to from Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., and Rev. W. 
C. Pond. Rev. Geo. Mooar then offer- 
ed the prayer of dedication, and frater- 
nal greetings were extended by the Ala- 
meda pastors, Rev. Dr. Briggs and Rev. 
B. F. Rattray. 

Receiving a call to enter more fuliy 
on prohibition work, Rev. Mr. Morris 
resigned his charge on the 13th of April, 
1884, after nearly five years and a half 
of earnest, faithful effort. The resigna- 
tion was accepted by the church, to take 
effect after the last Sabbath in May. 
Accordingly, on May 26, 1884, by ad- 
vice of a council called at No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue, San Francisco, the pas- 
toral relation was dissolved. During an 
interval of two months, different persons 
officiated at the Sabbath services. 


On the 27th of July, 1884, the Rev. 
O. G. May, from Rockton, IIl., occupied 
the pulpit. At the weekly meeting, 
July 30th, a call to one year’s service 
was presented to him by the church, 
which he accepted. | 

In October of the same year the 
church was furnished with carpet and 
cushions, and its walls tinted. at an ex- 
pense of $550. 

In April, 1885, an important change 
was made in moving the church building 
from its first site on Central avenue, be- 
tween Grand and Union streets, to the 
southwest corner of Central avenue and 
Chestnut street, its present location. 
The new lot was purchased for $2,200, 
and the old one sold for $2,700 (the 
parties to whom it was sold also moving 
the building at their expense). The 
church thus realized $500 in the ex- 
change, meanwhile securing a much finer 
situation. 

On the 29th of the same month the 
church voted to ask Mr. Wm. W. Scud- 
der, Jr., of the Theological Seminary at 
Hartford, Conn., to supply the pulpit for 
six months, from August 1, 1885—-the 
time of the expiration of Rev. Mr. May’s 
term of service. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and he commenced work on that 
date. On the 19th of August, 1885, 
Mr. Scudder was unanimously called to 
the pastorate of this church, and upon 


his acceptance was ordained and install- 


ed, under advice of a council that met 
in the church on September 22d of that 
year. The services were as follows: 
Opening exercises, by Revs. C. A. Sav- 
age, Geo. Morris and H. Macy; prayer 
of ordination, by Rev. J..H. Warren, 
D.D.; right hand of fellowship, by Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D.; charge to pastor, 
by Rev. W. C. Pond; charge to people, 
by Rev. E. G. Beckwith, D.D.; welcome 
from the church, by Deacon J. E. Ager. 


church commenced its era of self-sup- 
port, having up to that date been aided 
by the Home Missionary Society. 


On the 23d of June, 1886, the Trus- 
tees were authorized to expend the sum 
of $1,700 in building an addition, for 
meetings and Sabbath-school purposes, 
at the rear of the church ; and, in Sep- 
tember of the same year, a pleasant and 
Convenient chapel, forty feet square, was 
completed and furnished at the cost of 
$1,937.25. The Sabbath-school took 
possession of the new room on Septem- 
ber 5, 1886. 

The present revised Constitution, cov- 
enants and forms were adopted by the 
church in November, 1886. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
on Thursday, April 7th. 
Among the communications presented 
to the Board were letters from Mr. 
Sturges of Micronesia, accompanying 
corrected proofs of the last pages of the 
New Testament in Ponape ; from Mrs. 
Robertson of Okmulgee, with the last 
pages of the Muskokee Testament; and 
the Rev. A. L. Riggs, asking for a new 
edition of the Dakota Bible; from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and 
Mr. R. S. Moncrieff, in relation to the 
proposed Missionary Conference of 1888; 
from the Evangelical Society of Geneva, 
announcing the decease of its late presi- 
dent, M. Perrot; from the Latakia Mis- 
sion; from the missions of the American 
Board in Spain, Madura and Ceylon, and 
the German Mission of the. Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with reports of Bible 
distribution during the last year; from 
Dr. Isaac G. Bliss, giving in detail many 
illustrations of the obstructions thrown 
in the way of the Society’s operations in 
Constantinople and vicinity; and from 
other agents and correspondents at home 
and abroad. 

Grants of books were made for henevs 


olent distribution at home and abroad, 


With the 1st of August, 1885, the. 


927.85. 


Christ. 


‘of the aggregate v 

Appropriations 
printing and circulating the 
in forcign lands to the amount of $62,- 
267.56. This includes approp 
to the~Society’s agéheies in Ch 
Siam, 1 in Persia and in Cuba; to the Ha- 
wailan Evangelical Association; to the 
Russian Bible Society, for colportage in 
Russia_and Siberia; to the Evangeliza- 
tion Committee’ of the Waldensian 
Church, for Bible colportage in Italy; to 
the Evangelical Society of Geneva, for 
colportage in France; to the | American 
Board for its missions in Spain, in Ma- 
dura and in Ceylon; and for the print- 
ing and distribution of the Scriptures in 
Germany and Switzerland, through the 
German Mission of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

A letter was presented from Rev. Vin- 
cent Pisek, pastor of the Bohemian Pres- 
byterian Church of New York City, ap- 
pealing in behalf of the 500,000 Bohe- 
mians and Hungarians in the United 
States for the publication by the Ameri-. 
can Bible Society of a Bohemian Bible 
in the Latin type, and of the New Testa- 
ment in English and Bohemian. 
Board voted, in view of the past history 
of this interesting people, their present 
condition, and their increasing numbers 
in this country, to. publish the books 
named in the letter of Mr. Pisek, and al- 
so a smaller edition of the New Testa- 
ment for Sabbath-school use. | 

The Ottawa County Bible Society, 
Kansas, was recognized as an auxiliary. 
The total receipts in March were $56,- 
The total receipts in the year 
ending March 31st, were $492,255.80. 
The issues from the Bible House in 
March were 82,867 volumes. The whole 
number of volumes issued from the Bi- 
ble House during the year, not includ- 
ing those issued in foreign lands, was 
“1 977,605 volumes. 


of about'$6, 260. 
ands were ‘made for 


Scriptures 
lations 


The 


AN APPEAL BY THE LONDON 


The London Times says that a ao 
of London clergy, concerned at existing 
social conditions and conscious of their 
own faults, have, as the result of several 
conferences, sent a copy of the following 
appeal to every London incumbent: 

Dear Brother: 
offer an example of living which is con- 
trary to the Christian profession, though 
the actions of some of their number are 
a striking protest against that example. 
They waste their lives and their wealth. 
They give nothing to the poor but alms. 
They neither deny themselves nor follow 
They do not first seek the king- 
dom of heaven,-but quote the laws of 
political economy, or the decisions of the 
doctor, or the demands of society, to 
show why they cannot obey God. Nev- 
ertheless, the rich, as a class, go to 
church and are supposed to be typical 
Christians. 
can we expect that the poor will be 
moved by their example to seek in 
Christianity help or solace ? 

“ The following are offenders. agaings 
the law of Christ : 

‘1, Possessors of knowledge, beauti- 
ful objects or luxuries, who do not share 
them with the poor. 
and parks, givers of dinners, who invite 
to the enjoyment of their best those only 
who can ask again. 

*‘2, Women who carelessly wear fine 
clothes, without having inquired into the 
possible cost in asister’s shame or death. 
Bargain-mongers “who forget that some 
‘cheap’ things are too dear for ‘human’ 


H2.° Employ ers who take their profit 
and do not concern themselves to know 
how the employed live. 
that 5 per cent. is a law of God, and 
that the body he created to be the tem- 
ple of his Spirit can be fed, clothed and 
recreated on a few shillings a week. 

‘© 4, All who, having earned or inher- 
ited a livelihood, plead that they have no 
time to make friends among the poor or 
to perform public duties. 

‘‘ The contrast between the condition | 
of those who are equally God’s children 
becomes unbearable in the light of mod- 
ern publicity. Many are driven to think 
that only by the use of force will the 
poor obtain from the rich the means to 
develop their capacities for 
feeling doing. 

‘We believe, on the contrary, that by 
the use of force the poor would grow in. 
greed and selfishness, gaining with the 
wealth many of the vices which have 
gone with riches. And our hope is, 
therefore, that the rich, moved to follow 
Christ themselves, may offer such sacri- 
fices and make such personal efforts for 
the sake of their brethren that rich and 
poor together may be able to live their 
life as God’s children. 

*‘ Dear brother, the thought of these 
things weighs us down and stings our 
consciences, and we feel forced to speak 
out. You and we are fellow-workers for 
the same end. We hold the same theory 
of life, and we are all laboring that Christ 
may be in man and man in Christ. 
ask you with much humility, Will you 
bring this matter, in all its terrible. real- 
ity, before those to whom you. have to} 
preach? Will you, for the sake of Christ 
and his poor, warn such as. attend your 
church and commit any of the offenses 
which we have named that they cannot 
call themselves in any full sense follow- 
ers of the Master?” ee 


CLERGY. 


The rich, as a class, 


As long as this is so, how 


Owners of houses 


Men who think 


We 


The says ethet 
lent service is done by a fire brigade of 
women formed of a thousand girls em- 
ployed in a Liverpool cigar factory: 
They are well officered and drilled, and 
recently did most effectual work in sub- 
duing out in the fac- | 


tory.” 


| self-glorification. 


“LIBERAL” ON BEECHER. 


‘In the Springfield Republica Rev. | | 
George S. Merriam makes a remarkable | — 


and_.significant estimate of the great 


Brooklyn oratOr’s career and’character. 


He will not be likely to fall under the 
suspicion of anything like Orthodox 
prejuduce, being himself far removed 
from Orthodoxy. The fate of Joseph 
Cook, or that of the Congregational 
ministers of Chicago, will not be his. 
But with a keen-eyed and critical analy- 
sis he examines the character of the man, 
and reports his conclusions in language 
of singular force and effect. 
an extract: | 


The power and the charm. of his 1 per- 
sonality were profound. But the gold 
was mixed with alloy. In his natural 
endowment, with its exquisite suscepti- 
bilities of pléasure, there lay a danger 
different from those of coarser organiza- 
tions. That danger was heightened by 
a vocation which called upon him to 
constantly exercise and display his finest 
ence. ‘A perilous trade indeed,” says 
Thackeray, “is that of a man who has to 
bring his tears and laughter, his recollec- 
‘tions, his personal griefs and joys, his 
private thoughts and feelings, to market, 
to write them on paper and sell them 
for money.” 
office of the preacher who draws con- 


| Stantly upon his sacred and personal ex- 


periences for the purpose of moving a 
congregation. Another temptation and 
peril supervened. As a result of his 


immense success, there poured upon him | 


such praise,:such gratitude, such wor- 
ship, as made a cloud of incense which 
might turn the head of a god. ‘To use 
one’s emotions as the tools of his trade 
—to do, as his chief and constant work, 
a thing which is the supreme pleasure in 
the doing—to receive, as recompense 
for it, the warmest praise which full 
hearts can utter, from thousands and 
thousands—to stand perpetually in the 
place of power and glory—this is a ter- 
rible ordeal. Beecher did not pass 
through it unscathed. There developed 
in him egotism and self-indulgence. The 
defect which ran through his theory and 
his practice was an undue emphasis on 
enjoyment. Even in his preaching he 
magnified excessively the elements of 
sentiment and emotion, and touched 
far too lightly the austere element of 
conscience. No man could better set 
forth the delightful and attractive as- 
pects of character; but he did compara- 
tively little to reinforce that fundament- 
al virtue which accepts hard and disa- 
greeable tasks simply because they are 
right. This over-partiality for happiness 
had its root in a joyous and sensuous 
temperament; it was fostered by indulg- 
ence, by the character of his work, and 
the prosperity of his career; and it im- 
parted a certain weakness to his teach- 
ing, and a greater weakness to his prac- 
tice. His thinking was biased by a 
strong preference for such beliefs as are 
agreeable to hold. Popularity was very 
dear to him, and he was shy of minori- 
ties, except when the leading of them of- 
fered eclat. 
had the royal trait of accepting not only 
homage, but service and sacrifice as no 
more than his due. He was negligent of 
homely obligations. In his later years 
there was much of self-display in his 
course, and a vein of self-exaltation in 
his speaking. Not consummate genuis, 


not even the inspiration of lofty purpose | 


aud generous feeling, can keep unim- 
paired the integrity of a soul which al- 
lows itself to fail in humility and self- 
denial. In his endowment there were 
qualities perilousto perfect sincerity. There 
was a brilliant imagination which might not 
only illumine but dazzle, and lend itself 
to self-deception; a dramatic power so 
great that the actor might confuse his 
own personality with the’ part he assum- 
ed; while the habit of repressing a part 
of one’s thought, out of regard to the 
capacity of the hearers, may betray in- 
to dissimulation. 
a marked instance of want of moral 
steadiness in Beecher’s later days was 
the subtle and persistent tendency to 
It was difficult to re- 
sist the impression that, in a degree, he 
succumbed to that temptation of every 
eloquent teacher, which Matthew Ar- 
nold’s words portray— 
‘* When the soul, rising higher, 

To God comes no nigher, 

But the archfiend, Pride, 

- Mounts at her side, 

Foiling her high emprise, 

Seeling her eagle eyes, 

And when she fain’ would soar 

Makes idols to adore, 

~ Changing the pure emotion 

* Of her high devotion 


To skin-deep sense 
Of her own eloquence, 


Strong to deceive, strong to 


That some touch of that self-deception 
and bondage cast a shadow on Beecher’s 
glory, may be admitted even by those 
who love him. It is the perception of 
such defects that causes the verdict of 


far he might have been perverted by 
self-indulgence, by temptation, and aft- 
erward by sophistication and the over- 
whelming desire not only to vindicate 
his fame, but to save his friends and his 
work, is a question as to which judges 
of equal candor are divided among 
themselves. Upon that question the 
tribunal of history may render a clearer 


judgment than this generation has reach- 


ed. In our thought of him, something 
of awe and profound self-admonition 
may mingle with the recognition of that 
heart with its tropical fervor and wealth, 
that genuis with its irresistible spell, that 
voice which stirred America as no oo 
ever did —Watchman. 


More perilous still is the 


Kingly in many ways, he | 


To a close observer, | 


uterary Bacational 


D. Lothrop & Co. hie issued ‘‘Possi- 
bilities,” by Rev. Thomas L. Baily. The 
author shows us at the opening the pict- 
ure of a country village school which, 
through lack of tact and knowledge on 
the part of teachers and of interest on 
the part of parents, had become almost 
worthless. A new teacher, with a mind 
and method of her own, is engaged for 
a term, and she sets at work with a de- 
termination to revolutionize the existing 
condition of things, It requires a good | 
deal of tact and management to enlist 
parents and pupils in her plans, but she 
does it by quiet persistence, and the end 
of the term sees not only a remarkable 
change in the school, but in the village 
itself. Boston, $1.25. 


To the several valumes in the series 
entitled ““Epochs of Church History ” 
bas been added “A History of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,” by Hon. G. C. Brod- 
rick, D. C. L., Warden of Merton Col- 
lege, Ina 12mo volume of 235 pages 
the author gives the main facts in the 
story of the University. This is done in 
a straightforward style, and apparently 
with full knowledge of the matters he 
has undertaken to treat. This narrative, 
as is the case with the other monographs 
in the series, -is composed from an An- 
glican point of view, but in a conciliatory 
spirit, A. D. F. Randolph & Co. are 
the American publishers, New York. 
Sold for 80 cents. 


Father; Illustrations of the 
Lord’s Prayer from Saints of Every 


Name and of All Times” has been com- | 


piled by Annie L. Hyde. Several of 
the saints from whom selections are 
made have never been canonized, al- 
though they are fully as worthy as some 
who have been. We have not got quite 
used to St. Washington Gladden and St. 

James Russell Lowell. The little collec- 
tion is published by A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., New York, and shows their usual 
good taste. Price, $1.00. 


Our Easter books came late—‘‘ Words 
of Comfort and Hope,” compiled by 
Louise §. Houghton and _ published by 
White, Stokes & Allen, New York. We 
receive our copy from John W, Roberts, 
to Post street. The other book from 
the same publishing house is ‘‘ Heralds 
of Easter,” a new poem by Dora R. 
Goodale, with pretty illustrations under 
the supervision of Fidelia Bridges. This 
is from Chilion Beach, the well-known 
bookseller of this city. 


RECEIVED. — “Interstate Readers, 
Grammar School,” for April_——The 
American Magazine has had struck off 
a facsimile of the cover of the magazine 
of the same name, which was published 
in March, 1741. Among the subjects 
discussed in that month we find ‘‘An 
Essay on Money,” “ The Wiles of Pop- 
ery” and “Some Reflections on the Ex- 
orbitant Grants Made to Private Persons 
of Uncultivated Land in America.” 
These sound like topics of to-day, also ! 


The book we announced a_ week 
ago, **Romanism; the Danger Ahead,” 
by A. J. Grover, Esq., has been received. 
It is published by Craig & Barlow, Chi- 
cago. The subject is one Americans 
study carefully. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Th Syl pto Loss of Appetite, Ris- 
MSs. ing Food, Heartburn, 
the Stomach, Headache, Bad 
Breath, Sleeplessness, Low ‘Spirits and gen- 
eral prostration. Dyspepsia is frequently at- 
tended with Conaiiner on, but sometimes 
with diarrhea. 


REGULATOR 


HOW CURED. 


“I guffered intensely with Full Stomach, 
Headache, etc. A neighbor who had taken 
Simmons Liver Regulator told me it was a 
sure thing for my trouble. The first dose I 
took relieved me very much, and io one 
week’s time I was as strong and hearty as 
ever I was. It is the best medicine I ever 
took for 4H. G. CRrEensuaw, 


White 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring ana 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal. 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
THE MOST -DURABLE, 
| THE FINEST FINISHED, 


MACHINE co., 
108 and 110. Post Street, S. F 


“PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


THE BEST SATISFYING. | 


WHIT 
the world at large to be still divided up- | | E SEWING 
on a Critical chapter in his history. How 


SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 

AND BEAUTIFIED 


Cuticura. 


POR CLEANSING, PURIFYIMG AND BEAOUTIFY- 
ING the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infants to old age, the CuricuRA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

Curicura, the great CurE, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, in , invariably succeed when 
‘all other remedies and the best Physicians fail. 


only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, 
free from poisonous ingredients. 
_ §old everywhere, Price, CuTICURA, 50c.; Soap, 
Q5c.: RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, ss. 

_ 4 Send for Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases. ? 


Skin and scalp preserved and beautifi- 
BA BY’ S ed by CUTICTRA MEDICATED SOAP. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters ‘ind communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


‘School for ils nd Ladies. 


HIS sichool gives thorough instruction. 
Aomits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
eenth vear will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1886, 


FACULTY :- | 
Mrs. M. 8S. Castleman, Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. O. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 
For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


WILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 


For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OAL. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. E. JEWETT, - - PRINOIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. — 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JIEWETT., 


McPHERRON ACADEMY, 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 
school for boys. Pleasant rooms, good 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., 
526 GRAND AVENUE, 
‘Los Angeles, - 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


Cal. 


A Select School for Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oat. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 
tended to for MODERATE FEES.* Our office 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
_ WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent- 
ability free of cha and we — NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURE 
For circular, advice, terms =o references to. 
actual clients in. your own. State, County, City or 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, DG 


OF THE 
VARIOUS | 


SAMPLE S 


QUARTERLIES 


oi Ss. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 


577 MARKET STREET 


San F rancisco, Cal. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES ate absolutely pure, andthe 
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THE ‘SAN 


FRANCISCO, 


— 


Home Cirele. 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 


There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


‘‘ Shall I have naught that is fair?’’ said he; 
‘« Have naught but the bearded grain? 
Though the breath of these flowers is 

sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.” 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


‘‘ My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,” 
The Reaper said, and smiled; 

‘¢ Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where He was once a child. 


‘¢ They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 
And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 


Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day; 
‘Twas an angel visited the green earth 
And took the flowers away. 
— Longf ellow. 


A PICTURE FOR ALL. 


‘(PROMISE ME, SWEAR TO ME, JAMES, THAT 
YOU WILL NEVER TOUCH A DROP 
OF LIQUOR.” 


The true sketch I give you here, I 
heard a few days ago from the lips of 
James Myers, one of the children men- 
tioned in it, and who is now, I am happy 
to add, an estimable, intelligent citi- 
zen. q 

“T was a_ boy about seven,” he said, 
“and had a sister five years old, and a 
little brother of two, when our mother 
died. My father was a very intemper- 
ate man. I think his habits, and the 
harshness which-grew out of them, broke 
my mother’s heart, for I always remem- 
ber her with'a fixed look of misery on her 
pale, patient face. 

“We lived in a lonely hut on the 
Mississippi, at least five miles from any 
neighbor. My father was a wood-chop- 
per, and as that time the steamboats did 
not burn coal, as they do now, he sold 
every cord of wood he chopped at high 
prices. 

“I can’t say how the money went, for 
we were miserably poor, without the com- 
monest necessaries of life. Often would 
mother get up of a bitter cold night, and 
pile dried moss upon us; not a warm 
covering, certainly, but we had little be- 
side it to keep us from freezing. 


“Mother had always been delicate, 
but one hard winter she took to her bed. 
She was often sick, and we did not 
think this was more than one of her or- 
dinary attacks of sickness. Father was 
drinking harder than ever. I had the 
cooking to do, small as I was, while 
mother was sick, and I lived in deadly 
terror of having father throw a pot of 
boiling water over me, which he was al- 
ways threatening to do if the food did 
not exactly suit him. 

“Often and often I heard him curse 
mother, and order her to get up and 
cook his dinner, for he wasn’t going to 
put up with the slops the dirty brat gave 
him. 

“She would stagger to her feet and 
move around until the cough took her, 
and then I’ve seen her drop flat on the floor, 
and lie there panting, with blood pour- 
ing from her mouth. I can’t say that I 
ever saw him lay violent hands on her 
but once, and then she did not know 
it. 

“Ah! poor, blessed mother. So pa- 
tient and gentle, with never a hard word 
for her tyrant, and always a_ tender, lov- 
ing smile for us—a smile that I think 
she still wears among the angels. 


“One night father was out at the 
landing where a boat had~stopped to 
take in wood, and the children and moth- 
er were all asleep. He had beaten me 
severely that evening, and my limbs ached 
so that I could not sleep. I knew, too, 


that he would get a fresh supply of whis- 


ky from the boat, and would perhaps 
come in, as he often did, a madman; my 
heart quickened at the prospect. Sud- 
denly my mother called to me loudly, 
and in a strange voice—‘James, James, 
come here!’ I jumped up and ran to 
her. She was half sitting up, and there 
were bright red spots on her cheeks. 
Her eyes looked wild and her voice, usu- 
ally very low, was raised and excited. 
‘What do you want, mother?’ I asked. 
She grasped my hand. ‘Promise me, 
swear to me, James, that you will never 
touch a drop of liquor!’ Her words 
came so fast, and her manner was so 
strange, that I felt frightened. ‘Yes, 
mother, yes, I promise you,’ I said. ‘Get 
on your knees there!’ and she pushed 
me down. ‘Now say. after me, O my 
God, I pray that I may fall dead if ever 
I touch liquor.’ I repeated the words, 
and she contined, in the ‘same excited 
manner, ‘It’s better you be dead, better 
for you and everybody else, than to have 
the poison creep through your veins to 
your heart, and turn you into a mad- 
man! She gasped for breath, and lay 
back on the pillow. | When she spoke 
again, it was in her quiet voice. ‘I am 
almost out of reach now, Jamie; but be 
good to the little ones. Fear has pass- 
ed from me, my child; but remember— 
remember’—she did not finish her sen- 
tence. There was a sudden gush of 
blood from her lips, and she never spoke 
again. I knew nothing of death, and I 
been accustomed to these sudden hem- 
orrhages. As she lay. on her pillow 
with her eyes half closed, as she usually 


| the” door. 


slept, I saw nothing unusual in her calm, 
quiet face, and fancied she had dropped 
‘off in a placid slumber. I wet a towel 
and wiped her lips and then crept back 
to my own pallet. 


“In a few minutes I heard my father’s 
voice cursing loudly before he reached 
He was evidently in his 
worst mood, and I jumped up as he 
stumbled over the threshold. ‘Hallo!’ 
he shouted. ‘I want my supper right 
off. Stir about! Come! I'll break 
your head if you’re not lively!’ I ran 
toward the shelf where his supper had 
been placed, but he staggered forward 
and knocked me down. He was a 
large, powerful man, and drink had not 
impaired his strength. ‘You dirty brat!’ 
Get out of this! Who wants you med- 
dling with my victuals?’ he shouted, 
in direct contradiction of his first com- 
mand. ‘Susan, .Susan, get up and get 
my supper. AsI crouched there I won- 
dered that mother, who was a light 
sleeper, hadn’t been awakened by that 
terrific voice. But no, there she lay.. 
‘Mother’s asleep,’ I stammered. ‘She 
bled at the mouth to-night, and hasn’t 
waked since.’ ‘I’ll wake her! Yes, I’ll 
wake her!’ he shouted. ‘Bled at the 
mouth, did she?’ I’ll make her bleed 
so she won't play ‘possum on me!’ He 
strode to the bed. ‘Tomy horror, I saw 
him lift the frail form in his arms and 
dash it on the floor. ‘The head struck 
with a heavy thud, and I saw the poor 
form huddled up just as it had been 
cast down. In a moment I saw my 
father lift my mother’s arm, and stare 
with his drunken, blood-shot eyes into 
her face. Then, in a scared, blood- 
curdling voice, he said, ‘She’s dead! I 
believe she’s dead!’ I screamed at the 
very top of my voice. The children 
were awakened, and added their shrieks 
to mine without knowing why. I was 
crazed with grief, and threw myself on 
my mother’s body; but my father, instead 
of striking me as usual, said in a trem- 
bling voice, ‘Stop your noise: Let me 
get on the bed. Maybe she ain’t quite 
dead. He was evidently completely 
sobered; but after making a few attempts 
to resuscitate her, he sat there with his 
face buried in his hands, and shaking as if 
he had the ague. Every now and then, 
as if constrained by some mysterious 
force, he would look at the figure on 
the bed, over which he had thrown a 
sheet, and then turn away his face with 
such an awful look on it that I shook 
with terror. 


“The lamp burned dieniy. and the 
sobbing children had huddled up against 
me as I sat on the floor, too much 
frightened to fully realize my loss. All 
my thoughts were absorbed in wonder- 
ing if my father was going to kill us all, 
or what he meant by his terrific looks 
around the room. Suddenly he jumped 
up, with his teeth chattering, and whis- 
pered so low I could scarcely hear him. 
‘Here, don’t make a noise! Bring the 
children and follow me. We must get 
out of this, or there’ll be trouble!’ I was 
so afraid of him that if he had ordered 
me to jump in the fire, I dare say, I 
should have done it. But love for my 
mother was stronger than fear. ‘I can’t 
leave mother,’ I sobbed, ‘even if she is 
dead. I'll stay with her.’ He looked 
like a wolf as he turned upon me, but 
he still spoke in a hoarse whisper. ‘No, 
you won't stay; d’ye think I’d leave you 
here to tell onme? Come, stir yourself, 
and come with me?’ I did not under- 
stand him, but taking up little Johnnie, 
who was crying, I followed him. Our 
only water craft was a piroque, which 
was fastened to a tree on the bank. 
Father hurried to it, and in the moon- 
light I could see him looking stealthily 
around. He unhitched the chain, mo- 
tioned me to step into the boat, put the 
other children in, and then he followed. 
A few strokes with the oars, and we were 
in the middle of the river, and moving 
rapidly down stream. O the bitter cold 
of that night, as I sat crouched up in 
the narrow boat, pulling my ragged coat 
around Johnnie, who was but thinly clad, 
poor baby! There was a tattered piece, 
of blanket in the boat, which I wrapped 
around Nora; for father did not seem to 
notice us in the least, but pulled on, 
muttering to himself. Exhausted by 
grief, and benumbed by cold, I sank in- 
to a kind of stupor, which was not sleep, 
for I was partly conscious of all that 
went on around me. When I roused 
from it, the gray dawn was breaking, 
and father was still pulling, and mutter- 
ing to himself. As the light strengthen- 
ed, I saw before me a small wooded, un- 
inhabited island, directly opposite which 
was Little Prairie, a place about twelve 
miles from home. I had been there 
several times with my father, for on the 
prairie lived Joe Donovan, one of his 
boon companions, and the two always 
seemed to have a good deal of business 
together. The wind had been high 
when we left home, but after daylight it 
blew a perfect gale, and a storm was 
gathering in the east. My father tried 
to make for the prairie, but the wind 
blew our boat as if it had been an egg- 
shell right on the beach of the island. 
He got out, and tied the boat toa sap- 
ling. 

‘We'll have to stop here till the gale 
is over,” he said, still in the same strange | 
low voice. . ‘Jump out; there’s a piece 
of salt pork in the bottom of the boat, 
and a bag of corn you’d better throw 
out, or they’ll get wet. We're safe now; 
nobody ever comes here, and Donovan 
over there ain’t going to tell on me.’ 


what?’ I.asked. ‘Whatdid we 
run away for, and leave mother alone ? 
O let’s go back?’ 

“‘Don’t you know they'll say I killed 
your mother? And then they’ll hang 


| to think of anything else. 


me, boy! Fang's me to the big walnut | 


| tree by the door, and - then you'll be an 


orphan, and won’t have any father. I 
didn’t know I was pitchin’ her down so 
hard; I didn’t mean to hurt her; I wasjusta 
funnin’ with her for her laziness. I never 
laid the weight of my hand _ on her be- 
fore, you know that, Jamie. _ Kill her! 
Why, I wouldn’t have harmed her for 
the world! But who’d believe me? Why, 
I bet, boy, you think I meant to kill her, 
and you'd say so, if you had a chance.’ | 
“He gazed intently at me, but I did 
not reply. I began to understand that 
he thought he had killed mother. _ But, 
young as I was, it seemed to me at that 
moment that she must have been dead 
before he touched her. Had she been 
alive, at the last gasp she would have 
answered his call; and looking back at it 


now, I know she ceased to breathe with 


the last hemorrhage. -But I was silent. 
I felt that he was really her murderer, 
and I was not sorry to see him suffer. 

‘““My father’s restlessness did not allow 
him to remain still a moment. He 
moved about; his face twitching, and his 
wild eyes glancing rapidly around. The 
cold grew more intense, the wind howled, 
and we gathered a large pile of branches 
and piled them in a sheltered place. 
Father put his hand in his pocket for a 
match, but eould not find one. No pos- 
sible chance of kindling a fire, and the 
poor children almost frozen. ButI don’t 
think he felt cold. Every now and then 
he would start as if he saw something 
dreadful, and his white parched lips 
would quiver. His voice, usually so 
loud, had sunk to a feeble whisper, as if 
he was afraid to raise it. ‘We'll only 
hide here a little while, Jamie,’ he said, 
‘and when they’ve buried her, and it’s all 
blown over, we'll go back. I’m going to 
turn over a new leaf, I will, if you won’t 
tell on me.’ ‘Who'll bury her?’ I cried. 
‘O take me back to mother! [I'll do all 
you tell me, only take me back! A 
steamboat stopped there at eight o’clock 
this morning. They’ve found her and 
buried her by this time,’ he said. Then 
he screamed out, suddenly, and jumped 
up with the perspiration streaming down 
his face. ‘Look at that dog! and see 
the big black snake crawlin’ round my 
feet.’ There was neither snake nor dog 
visible, but, trembling in every limb, 
father started for the boat. ‘I must try 
and cross to Donovan’s,’ he muttered, 
and try and get some matches and a 
drink of whisky. [ll die if I don’t have 
it.’ ‘Don’t, father,’ I cried; ‘don’t drink 
any more whisky!’ What would become 
of us if he came back a madman? ‘I 
must! I must!’ he groaned. ‘You 
don’t know, but something has got hold 
of me, and only whisky can choke it off. 
I won’t stay—I’ll come right back.’ His 
rum drinking was showing itself in de- 
lirium tremens—perhaps brought on at 
this time by the excitement of ‘the night. 
He ran down to the boat, and by super- 
human strength sent the frail craft quiv- 
ering in the very face of the blast. The 
waves tossed it about, and at times it 
seemed running on its side, and then it 
righted. 

The opposite shore was about half a 
mile from the island, and the boat was 
nearing it, when suddenly I saw my father 
spring to his feet and toss his arms aloft. 
The next minute the boat had capsized. 
He fell headlong into the water and sank 
out of sight, and I never saw him again. 
Yes, my father was drowned before my 
eyes. I only felt borror-stricken at his 
fate, and terrified at our own deserted 
condition. I never loved him, and I 
could not grieve for him as I should have 
done, I suppose. Besides, the loss of 
my mother had left no room for any oth- 
er grief in my heart. Poor little Nora 
cried bitterly when I told her what had 
happened, but she did not cry long, for 
cold and hunger grew too strong for her 
Johnnie had 
not ceased crying since we landed, and 
the poor little baby was almost exhausted. 
I remembered the pork and corn. cut 
the raw meat into small pieces with my 
pocket knife, and gave it to them, and 
made them chew corn with it. Then 
laid them down on a bed of dry leaves, 
and covered them with others leaves and 
small branches, which at least kept off 
the wind. I did not lie down myself, 
even when night came on, but kept 
walking backward and forward, stamp- 
ing my feet as they grew numb. Look- 
ing back at that terrible night, I cannot 
understand why we were not all frozen 
to death. But the morning found us 
alive, and gave us the welcome sight of 
a steamboat, which was running on our 
side of the river. We had no 
white cloth to raise a signal, but 
shouted and_ gesticulated until the 
people on the steamer saw _ us 
and landed at the island. We 
were taken on the boat, and the passen- 
gers became interested in the little waifs 
thus thrown upon the charity of the 
world. The boat was bound for New 
Madrid, but before it reached there we 
had each found homes with some charit- 
able citizens of that place, who were on 
board. God raised us kind friends in 
our hour of need. We were all educat- 
ed, and Johnnie is a prosperous civil en- 
gineer, and is now in Russia. Nora 
married well. As for myself, I have al- 
ways made an honest living, nor have I 
ever broken the promise to my dying 
mother. The only regret of my life is 
that I let my. father go to his death with- 


out a word that might have lifted the 


weight of murder from his soul. I heard 
that when my mother’s body was found, 

a post-mortem examination proved that 
her death had resulted from disease, 
thus acquitting his memory of the charge | 
of murder. 


The will of the late J. Putnam Bradlee 
leaves $1,000,000 in trust eiee unsectari- 
Lazine. 


an charitable purposes. © 


Bousehold. 


-FRICASSEE or Roast BEEF.— 
Cut the beef into very thin slices; sea- 
son with pepper and salt ; slice a bunch 


of parsley very small ; cut an onion into 


pieces ; put all together into a stewpan 
with a piece of butter and three-quarters 
ofa pint of broth ; let all simmer slowly, 
then stir in the yelks of two eggs well 
beaten, a teaspoon of vinegar, or the 


juice of half a lemon ; stir briskly over | 


the fire, 


Cuicken’ Puppinc.—Beat ten eggs, 
add one quart of rich milk, one-fourth 
of a pound of melted butter; salt and 
pepper, and stir in as. much flour as will 
make a batter; cut up four chickens ; 
put them into a saucepan ; add salt and 
water, thyme and parsley; boil until 
nearly done ; take out ; put into the but- 
ter ; bake; send the gravy in a 
rate dish. 


Rye Breap.—Into two quarts of rye 
flour stir a half a coffee cup of yeast, a 
tablespoon of salt and enough warm 
water to moisten the flour, making a 
thick batter ; let it rise over night; in 
the morning stir it again, then put into 
pans without kneading, making it quite 
soft ; let it rise till very light ; bake an 
hour i ina moderately heated oven. 


Potato Sour.—Two and_ one-half 
pounds of peeled potatoes, cut once or 
twice in two; boil in three quarts of 
water half an hour ; then put in two tea- 
spoons of salt, some pepper, and four 
ounces of butter; when the potatoes 
have boiled to pieces, mash smooth and 
stir in One pint of milk ; let it boil up; 
thicken with crackers. 


FROTHED ORANGE CREAM.—Make a 
pint of cream quite sweet ; place it on 
the fire and let it boil; put the juice of a 


large orange into a deep, small glass, 


having previously steeped a bit of orange 
peel i in it a short time; when the cream 
is almost cold, pour it in a small stream 
upon the orange juice, holding the dish 
as high as possible. ’ 


Porripce.—Wheat flour, corn 


meal, or oatmeal, two tablespoons ; one 
pint of milk, one pint of water; mix the 


flour or meal with cold water to form a 


thin paste ; put the milk and water over 
the fire ; when they come to the boiling 
point add the paste, carefully stirring ; ; 
boil half an hour or longer. 


Puppinc Sauce.—One cup of pow-| 


dered sugar, one-half cup of butter beat- 
en to a cream; yelk of one egg beaten 
and added; then the white of the egg 


beaten and also added ; set over the tea- 


kettle, then add half a glass of sweeten- 
ed weak vinegar, : 


PLAIN OMELET.—Beat four eggs very 
light ; have ready a pan of hot butter ; 
fry the beaten eggs in this until of a fine 
brown color on the under side; lap one- 
half over the other ; chopped parsley or 
onion may be mixed with the egg before 


frying. 
“FROM ATLANTA TO THE SEA.” 
It was thirty-one days after starting 
from Atlanta. before Sherman re-opened 


communication with the North. In that 
time he had destroyed two hundred miles 


of railroad, and broken up every connec- 


tion between the Confederate forces east 
and west of Georgia. He had done 
more than a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of damage, consumed the corn and 
fodder, as well as_ the cattle, hogs, sheep 


and poultry of a region three hundred 


miles long and sixty miles broad, carried 


| away. ten thousand horses and mules, 


and liberated countless numbers of slaves. 
Sixty thousand men and thirty-five thou- 
sand animals had been abundantly fed, 
and when the troops reached the coast . 
they needed no provisions but bread. 
They started with five thousand head of 
cattle and arrived with ten thousand. 
The teams were in splendid condition, 
and not a wagon was lost on the road. 
The army had captured so many horses 
that Sherman ordered them to be shot, 
because it demoralized the troops to ride. 
The success of the campaign was equal 
to its daring, and although its dangers 
proved less in reality than in anticipation, 
the skill of the commander and the cour- 
age of the men are none the less to be 


admired. ‘The romantic. character of the 
march is unsurpassed. -That an army 


should disappear from sight for a month, 
marching unharmed through hostile re- 
gions, its whereabouts. unknown to its 
friends, and emerge at last as if out of a 
wilderness, with undiminished numbers 
and increased renown, is a circumstance 
that equals in interest any in history; and 
so long as American boys and girls read 
the account of the nation’s achievements, 
they will find no chapter more fascinating 
than that which tells of Sherman’s March 
to the Sea.— St. Nicholas for May. 


EVANGELICAL EFFORTS IN PHILADEL- 
PH1A.—The city has undoubtedly been 
moved by the announcement that relig- 


/ ous services to which all persons have 


been invited were being held in all the 
churches. It was hardly to be expected 
that many would accept this first invita- 
tion after having been neglected and ov- 
erlooked for years, but it may be expect- 
ed that a succeeding invitation will win 
recognition and elicit a response, and if 
it can be demonstrated on the non- 


_churchgoing masses that the effort is to 


make them Christians rather than secure 


their interest in Episcopal, . Methodist, | 
Baptist, Presbyterian and other “church 
“organizations, an immense amount of | 


good will result.—7he May: 


BROOMS, 


CRYING BABIES 


ARE MADE 
Good-Natured, Haalthy, Hearty, 


B:i THE USE OF 


Lactated: Food. 


Babies do not cry if’*they are satisfied, and 
they vannot be satisfied if they are not prop- 
erly nourished by their food, or if it produces 
irritation of stomach or bowels. 

Very many mothers cannot yroperly nour- 
ish their children, aud the milk of many moth- 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 
Hundreds of physiciaar testify to its. great 
value, It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach. 


either chronic or acute cases. 

150 Meals for $1 00 for an Infant. | 
EastLy PREPARED. At druggists, 25c, 50c, $1. 
A valuable pamphlet sent on zpplication. 

Wetts, Rronarpson & Oo., Burlington, Vt. 


EsTaBLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 
Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, “‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Prancisco. 


RUBBER HOSE 
Garden Hose 


_OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
‘THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


No, 523 KEARNY ST. 
Kixps or Work EXECUTED 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LOWEST 


The very beet Cabi $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealersin 


"GRAIN 


aT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
Saw FRanomco. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


W all Tne latest noveltioe and 


in different sizes an all 
ee dard sor &O choicest varieties to 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by Seal to all Post 
Offices, purchaser’s choice of all 


3 TO i2 PLANTS $1. per Hundred. 
according value. Two year 

New 78, 
THE. DIN logs & CO.; 


Bose Gr West Grove, C 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 
Oculist & <Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE .- 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
14 GEARY STREET, San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to3 P. mu. 


Griswold 


.. Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, | 
‘or 
196 Turk Street; ‘San Francisco; 
Office Hours: 1 to 4 Usually st home 


ers produces bad effects in the child because of 
| constitutional disease or weakness. 


Hence it is of great value to all invalids, in 


HAY 


fornia, Rev. 
| San Francisco. 


avenue. 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. | 


‘Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
evada— 


| D. D. Superintendent California and N 


J. H. Warren, D. D. 
Southern California—Rev, J. T. Ford. 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO CIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 3 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. OC. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


General Missionary 


Rev. Jd. K. McLean, D.D., President. 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 


| Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O. Pin- 


neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
W. ©. Pond, 940 Oapp 8t., 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

K. Alden, D.D., Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8 . Ward. Kev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District , 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, ’ Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, 'Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E., Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
Secretary and Treasurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Olay street, San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. | 


President—Rev. F, A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
District A. E. Winship 

ton. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secre 


Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, | 

Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
T. Superintendent. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


|THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


E PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Take pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by bags re club 
rates can be offered. 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. now 
established reputation as a literary 
It should ‘find place in every home 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers-upon social, industrial; historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
sad go political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 


and THE PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


.00. 


0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 
C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of _ 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & - San Franctsco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
_ TO CHOOSE FROM. | 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


Branch: Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


“THE PACIFIC” | 
Purchasing Agency. 
For the purpose of facilitating communieation 


between the readers of Taz Paorrioc and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 


| gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 


articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As thesé services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,’ 
| Box 234s. 


& Kinowell, 
RNIA BRASS WORKS 
be Sireet, _ 


Also as full assortment. of Steam and Water 


Talves, Elven Nozzles and 


ose Couplings, etc. Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Rudder Brecon etc. 


2 


Agents for Seibert's Bureka 


Finan- 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss.Association. ) 


tary. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 — 


e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Church and Steamboat Bells 3 
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Tae PactFic:. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Aprit 27, 1887. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. | 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Taz Pa- 
ctric for one year. THE Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for PactrFic will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. ; 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1887. 


The annual examinations of the Pacif- 
ic Theological Seminary will be held at 
the Seminary building in Oakland on 
Monday and Tuesday, the 9th and roth 
of May, 1887. The graduating exercises 
will occur in the evening of Tuesday, at 
the Plymouth-avenue church, All friends 
of the institution are requested to do all 
in their power to make these exercises 
an abundant and thorough success. 


In some communities where there 
should not be but one church the people 


do not know how to decide to have but. 


one, and then—which one? We might 
say, have a union church. But that is 
sometimes thought rather nondescript, 
although it need not be. Lately, in Japan, 
a band of Christians, not being able to 
decide to which denomination they would 
belong, cast lots after prayer, and the lot 
fell to the Congregationalists. Are we to 
suppose that is the way a lot would fall 
every time? 


—_* 


The delay in the decision of the Board 
of Visitors in the Andover case, has 
called out a remonstrance from one of 
the students, speaking in behalf of his 
fellows. ‘They want to know before the 
term ends, and they think it is due to 
them that they should know, so as to 
make plans for the coming year. The 
Congregationalist appears to regard 
this remonstrance as very proper. It 
had been intimated that the visitors 
would defer the publication of their de- 
cision till the anniversary in June. 


— 


A year hence conventions, State and 
national, will be forming for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for the Presidency. 
Already, indeed, in certain circles, the 
chief thought is how to control these 
conventions, and in whose irterest to 
compose and organize them. And al- 
ready has begun the denying and declar- 
ing that this man and that is seeking the 
nomination. Why not take it for grant- 
ed that every worthy man is willing to be 
nominated, inasmuch as no one has ever 
yet declined to accept the nomination of 
any great party? And why not ask 
simply who is the best man to be nam- 
ed, paying but slight regard to the mere 
question of availability ? 


The local commotion in the Roman 
Catholic body, caused by the socialistic 
views represented by Dr. McGlynn and 
by the ‘labor” movements, championed 
by one North American Cardinal, and 
opposed by another, has gotten as far 
as Rome, and is likely to communicate 
itself to all the lands that hold any firm 
allegiance to the Pope. Dr. McGlynn, 
so far, refuses to go to Rome, and Arch- 
bishop Corrigan warns and denounces 
the Roman Catholic paper that is in 
sympathy with George and McGlynn. 
The controversy is an instructive one, as 
indicating how tiresome, cumbrous and 
inflexible a “strong government” may 
be, and how wanting in unanimity a 
great ecclesiasticism may become which 
extends over lands afar, peoples unlike, 
and institutions without other coherence. 


“The intelligent man, says Plato, will 


prize those studies which result in his 


soul getting soberness, righteousness 
and wisdom. Literature is one of the 
most powerful instruments for forming 
character, for giving us men and women 
armed with reason, braced by knowledge, 
clothed with steadfastness and courage, 
and inspired by public spirit and virtue. 
In these times, and in the times before 


- us, that promise or threaten deep politi- 


cal, economical and social controversy, 
what we need is to induce people to 
weigh and consider. We want them to 
cultivate energy without impatience, act- 
ivity without restlessness, and inflexibility 
without ill-humor.” So runs the thread 
of a recent writer’s thought. We do not 
controvert it at all. It is true; but it is 
not all of the truth. We get steadiness, 
of course, by tying ourselves to any grand 


truth. But why not take the highest lit- | the 


nothing very new, however. 


erature—the Bible? and why not chain 
ourselves to the living rock—the “Rock 
of Ages”? In other words, why not say 
religion, rather than literature; since re- 
ligion ofly can give literature, or any- 
thing else, its best conserving and stay- 
ing power. — 


Representatives of royalty, old and 
new, have been prominent in this vicin- 
ity the last few days. The representa- 
tives Of ancient royalty are from Ger- 
many. They remind us of an empire 
that reaches back to the Czsars of 
Rome, and holds largely the destinies of 
Europe and the civilized world in its 
hands. Queen Kapiolani. and her at- 
tendants, from the Hawaiian kingdom, 
remind us of a realm composed of an 
island group in the vast Pacific seas, re- 


| deemed from barbarism within the mem- 


ory of man, and holding in its hands the 
destinies of only a dwindling popula- 
tion. This personage is interesting her- 
self particularly in our educational insti- 
tutions, and we may hope that she will 
find excellences that may be transported 
to her tropical home. | 


An article in one of the papers has 
lately told us something about the Yezi- 
dees, or devil-worshipers of the *Orient— 
But this is 
said about them, which may raise a 
query: ‘The devil-worshipers accept no 
proselytes. ‘A Yezidi, they say, must be 
born a Yezidi; he cannot be made.’” 
Perhaps so. Possibly it were devoutly to 
be wished that it might be so. But, is it 
soP They ‘‘make no proselytes”; yet 
they may accept them, when they volun- 
teer, or rise up spontaneously. There 
are people who do not live beyond the 
seas that worship we know not what; 
and it may be that these are own cousins, 
if not brothers,to the worshipful Yezidees. 
The habitues of our ‘Barbary Coast,” 
and the hoodlum element generally, if 
they are not Yezidees, what are they ? 


The offer of Salisbury, the British 
Premier, to settle the question of the 
‘‘ fisheries,” as between our Government 
and the Canadian authorities, by a re- 
turn to the condition prior to the treaties, 
and payments of which there is just 


| complaint—this offer is certainly a very 


fair one, and one which our Govern- 
ment should make haste to accept ; and 
would, if there were any ‘“‘snap” or ve- 
locity in it and its Department of For- 
eign Affairs. The strifes and vexations 


‘of our northeastern shores and frontiers 


ought to cease trying our patience and 


disturbing the harmony of great nations | 


that have graver questions to determine. 
It is evident that Lord Salisbury sees 
that there will be no peace under the 
present regulations, and wishes to return 
to the old ones until such time as better 
ones can be arranged. | 


The physicians of the State of the reg- 
ular school have been among us again, 
the past week, in annual session. Their 
ranks increase, and the attendance at 
the meetings was large and. interested. 
We could not be present, of course, at 
the reading of the various papers. These 
ought to be of such an elevated charac- 
ter as to deserve a permanent record, 
and an occasional, if not a regular, pub- 
lication. Our physicians should talk, 
and lecture, and instruct, publicly, even 
more than they do, in the line of “ pre- 
ventive medicine.” Human experience 
more and more depreciates the value of 
‘curative medicine,” and exalts whatev- 
er is efficient in the way of prevention. 
How to keep well, rather than how to 
get well, is the problem of life, physio- 
logically. Teach us this, O ye men, to 
whom we entrust the care of our physi- 
cal well-being. 


Some of the Congressmen who were 
in such haste to vote for the “ Inter-State 
Commerce” bill have learned already 
that they were not half so wise as they 
supposed, They begin to find that their 
bill reaches out to questions of interna- 
tional commerce (over which they have 
no exclusive control), and puts a veto 
upon a part of the commerce which they 
undertook to regulate (but had no right 
to forbid without first ascertaining “it *to 
be really and very injurious). The “long 
and short haul ” section will have to be 
suspended till the next meeting of the 
Congress, when it will be repealed or 
changed. For it is obvious to any think- 
er that it cannot apply to roads which, 
for miles and miles, pass through desert 
wastes or climb over mountain ranges. 
The present law must be regarded as 
tentative merely, and it may show that 
no such law is uniformly practicable. 


It was rather startling last Saturday to 
read of the arrest, for arson, of Mr. E. 
T..M. Simmons, who, prior to. April rst, 
had been f@F some time the manager of 


How a man of his ability and respecta- 


bility could persuade himself to destroy | 


the very property of which he had been 
in charge it is hard to see. That he 
had all the facilities for doing so is ob- 
vious, even to the rendering useless the 
abundant water supply. We know that 
incendiarism was suspected from the 
first, and that detectives have been at 
work in a quiet way eversince. But the 
distrust has taken an unexpected direc- 
tion, and the suspicion has fallen strange- 
ly. We are not told what the evidence 
is, but some sort of evidence there must 
be to justify an arrest. We hope that, 
through him, the real criminal may be 
disclosed ; but it is very hard to believe 
that he is himself the culprit, or open to 
such motives as an act like this must pre- 
suppose. 
- Politics make strange bed-fellows, and 
none stranger than are made by the po- 
litical and religious parties in Germany. 
The orthodox portion of the Protestant 
Church, as a general rule, support the 


government as represented by Bismarck. 


The consequence is that this portion are 
likely to support the government whether 
it is morally right or wrong. An in- 
stance is given where the Catholics made 
an effort in Parliament to prevent duel- 
ing, SO common now among students 
and military officers, among the latter 
often with fatal results. The duels of 
students with rapiers are not so serious, 
rarely resulting in anything but flesh 
wounds on head and face. The military 
authorities favor dueling, and an officer 
who declines a challenge would be dis- 
missed from the -service, and students 
who have served their military term are 
often refused promotion to the position 
of officers of the reserve for no other 
reason than that they belonged as stu- 
dents to alliances which on principle op- 
pose dueling. A fact hardly credible 
was revealed in the discussion of the 
anti-duel bill before Parliament ; it was 
favored by the Ultramontanes and Lib- 
erals, but opposed by the Conservatives. 
In the Conservative press dueling on the 
part of students and officers was defend- 
ed, not as in harmony with the spirit of 
Christ, but as a necessity under the 
present organization. So, also, in the 
case of the Catholics. For some years, 
owing to the policy of Bismarck, the 
Catholics have occupied a position of in- 
tense opposition to the government, and 
they have had a notable antagonist of 
the great Chancellor in Dr. Windhorst, 
who led the center in the Reichstag. 
But Bismarck wished to carry the meas- 
ures for increasing the army, and he 
needed votes. Prussia has over nine 


millions of Roman Catholics ; that is, they. 


are about one-third of its population. So 
the later policy of the government has 
been to conciliate the Pope, and to se- 
cure the adhesion of this large element 
to the military measures of the empire. 
The Pope has entered into the plan, and 
so the Catholics, as well as the orthodox 
Protestants, have become friends of the 
government. The government has 
backed down from the anti-Roman policy 
it has pursued so long. Windhorst is 
obliged, with not a very good grace, to 
be counted confederate with the very 
Chancellor with whom he has had many 
a contention. Hearty orthodox Protest- 
ants are very much. exercised over this 
triumph of the Ultramontanes. But they 
have taken a position where freedom of 
action would seem well-nigh impossible. 
What Germany needs is free and inde- 
pendent church organization, the dises- 
tablishment of the Church from the State. 


The morning Chronicle of last Mon- 
day, speaking of Plymouth’s new pastor, 
says he prefaced his sermon with a short 
address, “likening his feelings on the 
occasion to those that might have filled 
the bosom of Esau when he saw Rebecca 
coming in the distance and knew she 
was to be his wife, which seemed an 
early intimation that he should probably 
find a partner from among his audience.”’ 
It may be well to say of this: It was Isaac 
who went to meet Rebecca. Also Pas- 
tor Scudder is not in need of a wife just 
now, as he has a wife and three children. 


See your coffee ground by electrici- 
ty,” said our dealer, as we gave him a 
call yesterday morning. And, sure 
enough, there it was, the wheel flying 
around under the electric impulse. So, 
this wonderful motor-power is being'used 
in the various businesses of our time. 
What would our fathers have said if such 
an event had been then prophesied? 


The Board of Supervisors in San Ra- 
fael have raised the liquor license to 
$150 per quarter. Immediately the liq- 
uor men combine and raise money to 
prevent the enforcement of the law. So 
they do in other places. Bad business 
makes bad, law-defying, law-breaking cit- 


The question of “ elder-moderatorship 
against very moderate eldership” con- 
tinues to be discussed in the Presbyter- 


sel Monte Hotel at Monterey. | ian papers. 


‘favor of religion and morality. 


REV. H. H. SPALDING. — XIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


After the death of Mr. Spalding his 
wife lived with her sister, Mrs. J. S. 
Griffin, at Hillsboro, Or., until her death, 
nearly six years later, April 28, 1880, by 
apoplexy, aged 72. The following 1s 
from a tribute to her memory, by her 
brother-in-law, and published in THE 
PaciFic soon after her death : 

“Mrs. Spalding, as an efficient help in 
her husband’s labors, has had much suc- 
cessful service with the ancient inhabit- 


ants of this west cgast, among whom she 


is held in grateful -remembrance. She 
seldom failed to improve opportunities 
for usefulness, according to her means. 
Her retiring modesty of manners gave 
assurance to all that her efforts were 
prompted solely by a heart of Christian 
sympathy. She happily divided her ad- 
monitions and her encouragements. 
She was especially steadfast in her con- 
viction of the nothingness of mere hu- 


man labor, except as she could obtain in | 


her ever frequented closet the divine as- 
surance that she was bidden to go in 
peace, as her prayer was heard. Here 
was her great and so truly appropriate 
help to her husband, that resulted, not- 
withstanding the frequent and terrible 
emergencies in Mr, Spalding’s labors, in 
gathering such a rich harvest of souls to 
the Redeemer from the native tribes.” 
The result of Mr. Spalding’s labors 
among the Nez Perces has been marked 
for good. They are now among the 
most civilized, Christian and friendly In- 
dians on the Pacific Coast. It is not to 
be expected that all are Christian, or fa- 
vorable to Christianity; for, when a 
great share of the Americans who were 
on their reservation from 1850 to 1870 
were irreligious and immoral, when min- 
ers have passed through, and even mined 
on, their reservation, contrary to law, 
by the thousands, and taken unknown 
quantities of ardent spirits with them, it 
must be expected that such work would 
have an influence on some. In _ fact, 
previous to 1871, Mr. Spalding’s work 
was almost the only influence exerted in 
It was 
one against thousands, but that one had 
God with him, and so was successful. 


Even in his last work it was natural to 
expect that, amid so much religious ex- 
citement, many would be baptized who 
were not true Christians. This was 
true. When the sifting came, after his 
death, about three hundred Nez Perces, 
however, were judged worthy to remain 
in full membership in the Presbyterian 
church, and this was a great result. No 
greater proportion fell away than has 
often fallen from those received into 
white churches after great revival ex- 
citements, especially among the more ig- 
norant classes. | 

In times of war the Nez Perces have 
been noted for their friendship to the 
whites. In the Cayuse war of 1847-48 
they protected Mr. Spalding and associ- 
ates. Inthe Yakama war of 1855-56 
they assisted the whites, furnishing pro- 
visions and cattle to our army. In the 
war with the Coeur D’Alenes and _ asso- 
ciated bands, in 1858, they kept our 
troops at one time from annihilation, and 
assisted in the final campaign by furnish- 
ing scouts, who are spoken of with hon- 
or by those in.command. And in the 
war with Joseph’s band of the Nez Per- 
ces, in 1877, not one of the Protestant 


band aided Joseph, but, rather, they fur- | 


nished help, in various ways, to our 
troops, even fighting against a portion of 
their own tribe. ae 
Says the Oregonian of August, 1874, 
of Mr. Spalding: ‘He has been a no- 
ble, self-sacrificing laborer for the eleva- 
tion of the Indians. Perhaps it is to his 
influence more than to any other single 
cause that the Nez Perces are indebted 
for the distinction they enjoy of being 


regarded as the most intelligent and the | 


least savage of all our Indian tribes. 
Amid the grateful remembrance of those 


who came in after him to enjoy the] 


blessings his sacrifices purchased, he 
rests from his labors, and his works do 
follow him.” 

The first efforts at planting fruit trees 
between the Cascades and Rocky 
Mountains were made by Mr. Spalding 
on the Alpowa creek, and Dr. Whitman 
on the Walla Walla river, in 1837, ac- 
cording to Gilbert’s ‘Historic Sketches.” 
In 1882 some of the trees were still 
alive, and two feet in diameter. : 

The first printing done on the Pacific 
has already been referred to as having 
been done at Mr. Spalding’s station in 
1839. But, it was the long bridal tour of 
3,500 miles, in 1836, of Dr. Whitman 
and Mr. Spalding, with their wives, that 
did the most good for the Pacific Coast, 
by showing that women could cross the 
Rocky mountains. Says Hon. Elwood 
Evans, in 1869, in regard to this: ‘‘The 
history of the Oregon controversy de- 
veloped the fact that it long continued 
to be doubted whether it were possible 
to people Oregon overland from the 
United States, or whether the Territory 
must receive its population by sea, via 
Cape Horn. If the former failed, then 
Great Britain, with her overglutted cen- 
ters of population, could use Oregon as 
ay escape valve; and all the probabilities 
seemed to indicate that British coloniza- 


tion would ultimately settle the Oregon 


controversy. 
_“ But one-third of a century ago two 
heroic, self-sacrificing American women 
found the solution of this. problem of 
doubt and uncertainty.. Actuated by as 
holy an impulse as inspired the Puritan 
Fathers to spread the blessings of the 
Christian religion in. new lands, they un- 
dertook the pilgrimage to Oregon to 
convert the Indians. What sermon 


could be more eloquent than that silent 


readiness to undertake such a journey? 
No heroism more sublime than their 
willingness to go. How sanctified has 
been that preaching! How shortly after 
the fruit appeared in opening to Amer- 
canization the vast region west of the 
Rocky mountains, preparing it for the 
homes of men, women and children! If 
women could reach Oregon overland, 
the settlement of the territorial claim 
was attained. That journey accomplish- 
ed safely preceded the emigrant road. 
As a natural consequence the railway 
has been substituted, the commerce of 


the Pacific and the Eastern seas is con-_ 


centrated in American cities on the Pa- 
cific shores, and the United States of 
America is the leading power of the 
world. They (the two women) were 
alike devoted to the glorious task of 
dedicating the wilderness to become the 
home for God’s creatures, and reclaim- 


ing for their country a vast expanse of 


valuable territory, well nigh lost by the 
masterly inactivity and apathy of the 
Government.” | 

Says General O. O. Howard in his 
‘Chief Joseph,” of Mr. Spalding: ‘‘ His 
name is a household word with the 
Christians of the tribe. He was a brave 
man, and his excellent wife was the em- 
bodiment of Christian sweetness, self- 
sacrifice and devotion. The Indians 
trusted him, loved him, and even now 
the old men never tire of talking of his 
instruction and of the messages he sent 
them just before his death.” 

Mr. Spalding’s publications have been 
chiefly referred to. They consist mainly 
of articles in the Missionary Herald 
from 1836 to 1848; in the Oregon- 
American and Evangelical Unionist in 
1848, about the death of Dr. Whitman ; 
in THE PaciFic in 1864, about the early 
missionary work of the A. B. C. F. M. 
and its results; in the Albany States 
Rights Democrat in 1866-67, on the 
same subject; in the Walla Walla 
Statesman in 1866-67, about the death 
of Dr. Whitman ; of a pamphlet under 


authority of Congress in 1871 (Executive | 


Document No. 37, Forty-first Congress, 
third session) ; a hymn-book in the Nez 
Perce language and some elementary in- 
struction books, and a translation of the 
Gospel of Matthew in the same lan- 
guage. 

No one can study his life without 
realizing that it was a life of conflict and 
also of triumph. He was more literally 
a soldier of the cross than many Chris- 
tians. These conflicts may be summed 
up as follows: In 1838-42, with other 
members of the mission, to which refer- 
ence has been made, and from which he 
came out triumphant; about 1840-47, 
with the teachings of the Catholics and 
their ‘* Catholic ladder,” and this he also 
won ; in 1848-67, with the Catholics in 
various papers about the causes of the 
death of Dr. Whitman, and in his Con- 
gressional pamphlet, which he was suc- 
cessful in having published ; in 1859- 
70, with Governmental officials, in trying 
to return to the Nez Perce Reservation, 
and at last he was victorious; and in 
1871-73, with Agent Monteith and the 
Presbytery, about remaining on the Res- 
ervation, in which he also came out tri- 
umphant. 
N. Mills of Brownsville, Or., as a tribute 
of respect to his memory, very appropri- 
ately close this sketch: 


-Tune—‘*Home Over There.” 


** The veteran is laid to his rest; 
His labors and conflicts are o’er; 
No foe to the country or truth 
Shall vex and afflict any more— 
Shall vex and afflict any more. 


‘¢ The wounds which they made in his soul, 
_ With the leaves of the great tree of life, 
Our Physician hath brought back to health, 

And he never again shall have strife— 
Over there, 
And he never again shall have strife. 


‘«* Peace, peace shall encircle his soul, 
The plaudit ‘Well done!’ greet his ear, 


rise, 
And with him before God shall appear— 
Over there 
Peace, peace shall encircle his soul. 


‘‘ Great conflicts make friumphs more great, 


+ — And not by his lone strength they came; 


’Tis the Lamb who is worthy—to him, 
All glory shall be to his name— 
Over there 
All glory shall be to his name.” 


M. EELLs. 
A DARK PICTURE. 


An intelligent, well-educated woman, 
on account of her health, went into 
farming in the country. The following 


many places that we feel constrained to 
publish part of it, leaving out names and 
everything that will fix it upon any lo- 
cality : 
APRIL 11, 1887. 
“ Dear Friend: I think if I had pro- 
gressed spiritually, or had noticed spirit- 
ual progress around me, I should have 
written to you long before. During the 
holidays, while in San Francisco, a Sab- 
bath-school was started six miles from 
my ranch, which has not been a success. 


/As for myself, I cannot get the few 


neighbors together for a season’ of song. 
I have learned the meaning of the 
term since I have been up 
here among the foothills. It means an 
accounting to a minister, not to God; a 
fearing of church opinion, not of heav- 
enly commands ; a hiding from ministe- 
rial eyes all derelictions of duty, with no 
awe of the omnipresent God. One 
neighbor, a woman whose husband stays 
for the greater part of his time in the 
city, following his avocation of carpenter, 
refused to enter a door for religious 
communion unless a certain service was 
used. She thinks her soul would be 
eternally lost should she enter a church 
of any other denomination than her own. 


Another neighbor went to the village on 


‘nomination. 


Hence the following lines by 


When the ransomed from darkness shall. 


private letter to a friend so well describes . 


Sabbath, purchased material for aprons, 
and in presence of her children cut and 
stitched them on the same day. She 
and hers would take no part in any re- 
ligious meeting outside of her own de- 
Well, I found one family 
three miles away who would be glad to 
have me ‘come and sing to them a sea- 
son.’ Thankful for so much, and armed 
with a half-dozen ‘Well-springs’ from your 
hands, I went down the trail, accompan- 
ied by a young man, who went through 
devotion to me, not to higher things. 
Propped on the bed was an old man 
who has lived six years longer than his 
allotted three score and ten. Grouped 
around were two daughters with their 
children, one boy of three years playing 
marbles and cursing like a_ veteran. 
‘Sit here,’ said the old man. 
and let me take your hand and rest upon 
you, for I am very deaf and cannot hear. 
I am blind and cannot see you, so I 
must make up for it by feeling you.’ I 
sat close to him on the bed, his wrinkled 
face with eyeless sockets resting on my 
shoulder, while he took my hand and 
traced it over with his fingers. I think 
it was satisfactory to him, for he said at 
the conclusion : ‘Now read tome. My 
daughters’ education was neglected, and 
they cannot read, but I want you to 
promise to come to me often and read 
the precious Word. D—, where are 
you, are you there?’ ‘Yes,’ shouted a 
patriarchal-looking man from the foot of 
the bed. ‘Is he there? Where are 
K—and her sisters and the children?’ 
‘ All sitting around you.’ ‘Then listen, 
and let it do you good. You are ascof- 
fer and a disbeliever. Let these words 
convince you.’ And the old man, whom 
I loved as one of God’s elect, selected 
various verses and chapters for me to 
read, calling out frequently to his friend 
D—to hear before it was too late. Then I 
chose chapters myself, and it was strange 
how the old man’s deafness dropped 
from him—how he heard every word and 
commented on the sentiment with a 
knowledge, not from books, but of ex- 
perimental religion. I sang and gave 
the little papers, which even D — said he 
would read carefully for my sake; but it 
wouldn’t do him any good, because he 
had studied the Bible carefully and did 
not consider it a proper book to place 
in the hands of the young. I looked at 
the little head that surmounted the pa- 
triarchal beard, and thought how true a 
‘little learning’ of the wrong sort was a 
dangerous thing. And this is my Sab- 
bath service in a country where no one 
rests on the seventh day, but makes it 
the hell-day of the week, drinking, gam- 
bling, carousing. The Lord never in- 
tended me for a missionary. I do not 
long for foreign lands when right around 
me, on al! sides, there is so much to do 
and I accomplish nothing. Oh, if I 
could be the means of winning one soul 
—if I could wear one star in my crown! 
I am very delighted-with my ranch and 
its topographical surroundings. I live a 
gypsy life that is going to do me vast 
good. I feel strong and hearty already. 
Dear Mrs. , remember me in your 
prayers, for I have trials here as else- 
where, and if you can find time to write 
I shall be glad to hear from you.” 


— 


A mass meeting of ladies and gentle- 
men interested in perfecting arrange- 
ments for the —Twenty-seventh Interna- 
tional Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, to be held in this 
city, May roth to the 16th, was held at 
the Association building last Wednes- 
day afternoon, at 3:30 o'clock. Mrs, 
James G. Chown, Chairman of the La- 
dies’ Central Committee, presided, and 
nearly every evangelical church in the 
city was represented. The meeting was 
opened by prayer by Rev. Dr. N. W. 
‘Lane. It was unanimously voted to 
serve lunches Wednesday, ‘Thursday 
Friday and Saturday at the Association 
Hall, and the churches to provide, as fol- 
lows: Wednesday, Presbyterian churches; 
Thursday, Methodist churches; Friday, 
Congregational churches; Saturday, Bap- 
tist, First Christian and Episcopal 
churches. ‘Tuesday evening, May t1oth, 
the welcome meeting is to be held at the 
Association building, at which time a 
collation is to be provided by the Ladies’ 
Central Committee of the German 
Branch of the Association. The build- 
ing is to be profusely decorated with 
flowers, bunting, etc. 
mittee on Entertainment, providing 
homes for delegates during their stay, 
are pushing their work with all possible 
urgency, and we sincerely hope that our 
citizens will respond readily to the com- 
mittee in opening their homes» for the 
reception of these Christian workers 
from various parts of the land. A city 
so noted as San Francisco for its hospi- 


ticular, and we believe that the commit- 
tee will be able to secure all necessary 
accommodations. The International 
Committee have secured round-trip 
tickets from Boston and New York to 
San Francisco for $100, which probably 
will induce a larger number of Eastern 
gentlemen to attend than was at first an- 
ticipated. The convention will be held 


at the First Congregational church, and 


every session will be open to the public. 


ably known in religious circles, will be 
prominent among the speakers of the 
convention: Hon, §. H. Blake, ex- 
Vice-Chancellor of Canada; Rev. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson of Chicago, Ill; Profes- 
sor W. F. Tillett of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn ; Robert Weiden- 
sall, L. D. Wishard and R. C. Morse of 
New York. It is also expected Cephas 
Brainerd, Esq., of the. International 


Committee of New York will be present. 


‘Sit here . 


The Com-. 


tality should not be wanting in this par-- 


The following gentlemen, well and favor- — 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN Franersco, Can 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


A. L. Van Blarcom, Esq., presented 
a very practical and important subject at 
the last Monday Club—*Suggestions 
About Establishing Friendly Clubs for 
Boys and Workingmen Destitute of 
Home Comfort.” Among the visitors 
present were Miss Carrie W. Hunt of 
the New West Educational Commission, 
Rev. Dr. Harwood of San Diego, Rev. 
W. H. Scudder, Rev. J. A. Jones, and 
others. Rev. Dr. Harwood is to address 
the Club at its meeting next Monday on 
‘Southern California.” 

Last Sunday Plymouth church was 
profusely decorated with flowers brought 
and wrought into form by those who 
wished, in this pleasant way, to welcome 
the new pastor, Rev. W. H. Scudder, 
who, as he came into the pulpit, saw for 
the first time the place where he will 
conduct the public services of a people 
into whose faces he looked as a new- 
comer and stranger. ‘There was, at first, 
a mutual looking at each other. Then 
he opened the services like one hardly 
accustomed to his surroundings. He 
gave a few words of introduction, simple 
and hearty. The subject of his dis- 
course was, ** For We Are Laborers To- 
gether with God.” Not one of the 
church had heard him before. In the 
evening both pastor and people had 
taken the measure of each other, and 
came readily into sympathy as he gave 
a sermon intended mainly for the young, 
but thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 
He stands erect six feet high, on one 
side of the pulpit, looks the people in 
the face and speaks directly to them, 
without manuscript or a piece of paper. 
At the close of the morning service a 
long time was passed in introducing the 
people to the pastor and his pleasant 
and sensible wife, who is a colaborer 
with him in all his work. Mr. Scudder 
stood in front of the pulpit and received 
the people as they filed past, and his 
wife stood at the other end of the room 
and was made acquainted with them as 
they left the church. May this pleasant 
beginning be continued right on! 


Next Saturday, April 30th, the Sun- 
day-schools of Bethany and Plymouth 
churches will go on their annual picnic 
—this year to Camp Taylor on the North 
Pacific Coast railroad. Our Sunday- 
schools always have a good time on their 
annual outing among the woods and 
fields and flowers. The country has its 
best dress on now, and is prepared for 
visitors. Boats leave foot of Clay street 
at 8:30 and 9:30 A. M. and 1:45 P. M. 
Tickets for the round trip, adults, $1.00; 
children, 50 cents. 

The thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
California Bible Society was held in the 
First Congregational church in this city 
last Sunday night. Superintendent, Rev. 
J. Thompson, gave a brief recital of his 
year’s work. Major-General O. O. How- 
ard, Vice-President, and one of the Di- 
rectors of the Society, addressed the 
meeting on “The Uses of the Divine 
Word.” Dr. Barrows also took part in 
the services. 


GospEL MEETINGS AT THE THIRD 
CONGREGATIONAL CHuRCH.—The series 
of special meetings to be held at the 
Third Congregational church under the 
direction of Rev. J. H. Harwood, D.D., 
was commenced Sunday. Dr. Harwood 
preached both morning and evening, and 
also addressed the Sunday-school and 
the young people’s meeting. All the 
services were largely attended, and great 
interest was evinced. ‘The morning text 
was from Matthew ill: 3: “Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord.” ‘The evening 
text was from John xxi: 16: ‘Lovest 
thou me?” and I Peter i: 8: ‘Whom, 
having not seen, ye love.” Both were 
stirring addresses, and their influence 
was demonstrated by the numbers who 
rose at the close of each service if re- 
sponse to the question, “How many who 
have not yet given their hearts to Christ 
desire now to do so?” ‘These services 
will be continued every evening except 
Saturday for the next three or four 
weeks, and will consist of prayer-meet- 
ings at 7:30 P. M., and preaching at 8 
P, M, 

Rev. N. W. Lane deen at Green- 
street church Sabbath evening on ‘*Mod- 
ern Spiritism and Its Foundations, and 
Modern Christianity and Its Founda- 
tions.” 

Pastor Pond’s theme at Bethany 
church Sunday evening was “The Anal- 


- ogies Between Joseph and Jesus.” 


Many hopeful conversions are now 
and continually reported in connection 
with the persevering and faithful labors 
put forth in the Mariners’ church. 


Last Sunday morning was observed by 
the First .church, Oakland, as the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the settlement of 
Rev. Dr. McLean as pastor. In the 
€vening there was a rally of the Sunday- 
school Temperance Union, in place of 
the usual evening service. ‘There were 
before this meeting 878 members. Sev- 


enty-nine signed the pledge .last Sunday 


night, making 957 members, lacking 
only forty-three of a thousand—a full 
temperance regiment. The service was 
an enthusiastic one. 


The work in the Market-street church, ) 


Oakland, prospers encouragingly under 
the pastoral work of Pastor Merrill. The 
congregations are good, and the attend- 
ance at the prayer-meetings is very large- 
ly increased, and the interest is deepen- 
ing. 

Reports of a very pleasing chaxactes 
are given as to the prosperity. of the 
church in Oroville under the acceptable 
pastorate of Rev. John W. Brier. = 


Rev. T. K. Noble gvas at the Club on 
Monday. 


- AW.C.T. U. service was held in 
Golden Gate church Sunday night. The 
Infant-class of Golden Gate church num- 
bers 150. It recently gave an a 
ate Sunday-school concert.. 


Professor Mooar’s subject at Ply- 
mouth-avenue church, Oakland, was 
*‘The Experience of the Old a Blessing 
to the Young.” At night Rev. Dr. 
Dwinell delivered a temperance sermon. 


Rev. J. A. Jones was at the Club on 
Monday, and reported that he had built 
one church during his sojourn in Louisi- 
ana, and there is material for several oth- 
er churches. He is taking a short vaca- 
tion at present. 


Dr. Barrows delivered his popular lect- 
ure on “Savonarola” in Antioch last Fri- 
day night. 

Rey. C. R. Hill at Antioch had barins 
congregations, both morning and even- 
ing, to listen to his farewell sermons. 
Morning text, “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth,” and evening, ‘ Exam- 
ine thyself !’’ At the close of the morn- 
ing service, by an unanimous vote of the 
congregation, Mr. Hill was invited to re- 
turn, as our pastor, after one month’s 
vacation granted him, and a sufficient 
amount was at once subscribed to place 
us beyond the necessity of missionary 
aid, and we are twofold rejoiced. Com. 


It has been a real pleasure for a few 
weeks past to see the genial face of our 


of Middlebury, Vt. He has done good 
service whilst on this Coast, but to-day 
.he turns his face Eastward again, and 
leaves the sunny slopes of this Golden 
State. We only echo the sentiments of 
very many when we wish our good broth- 
er ‘“Godspeed and every blessing.”’ 
Upon many occasions it has been a 
pleasure to call attention in these col- 
umns to the very acceptable work being 
done on this Coast by Miss Carrie W. 
Hunt, in presenting the work and claims 
of the New West Educational Commis- 
sion, In connection with which she has 
labored for Some years in Utah. Last 
Sabbath she was at Mills Seminary, and 
the young ladies contributed $50, and a 


| gentleman gave $5, making a contribu- 
tion of $55 in all from that noble insti- 


tution. 


The Southern California Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the First 
Congregational church in Los Angeles, 
beginning Tuesday, May 3d, at 2 P. M. 
Every church connected with the Asso- 
ciation should be represented by two 
delegates. Ministers unable to be pre- 
sent, and churches that cannot be repre- 
sented, should make report at the meet- 
ing by letter. The Association will be 
called to act upon the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed at the last annual meet- 
ing to consider the expediency of insti- 
tuting a General Association of Southern 
California ; also of forming two or more 
District Associations; and notice is here- 
by given, that if such changes be made, 
corresponding changes of constitution 
will be proposed. A committee will be 
in waiting at the time and place of meet- 
ing to assign ministers and delegates to 
their respective places of entertainment, 

JAMEs T. Forp, Registrar. 


The ladies of the church at Saratoga 
lately added a beautiful set of pulpit 
furniture, costing $75, to make the 
church more attractive and complete. It 


Clara Association. The money was 
raised by the dollar-dime cards, that 
caused much amusement. 


Rev. W. C. Merrill officiated in his 
own pulpit in Sacramento Sabbath 
morning. The topic was ‘Choice or 
Destiny.”” In the evening he preached 
at the Mission chapel on Wt Son Gift of 
God. 9) 

There is a Band of Hope of 120 
members in Antioch. 


The report for the first quarter of the 
Seventh-avenue Sunday-school, in this city 
shows an enrollment of 114 scholars; aver- 
age attendance, 57 ; collections, $2 2.95. 
From the beginning, the people in the 
vicinity of this school have taken hold 
of it with earnestness and zest, and have 
found much enjoyment in their work. 


Good interest is reported in the Chi- 
nese missions in Sacramento, Stockton 
and Oroville. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Twenty-one persons 
joined the Pomona church at the last 
communion. Seven persons. were 
lately added to the Merced church. 
Seven persons united with the Alameda 
church on Easter Sunday. Dr. 
Sprecher has preached his farewell ser- 
mon as pastor of Calvary church in this 
city. He goes to Cleveland, O. 


MeETHOpIsTt.—Dr. W. R. Goodwin, an 
excellent Methodist and temperance 
man, has been doing good service in 
this State of late, preaching gospel ser- 
mons and delivering temperance lec- 
tures. 


Baptist.—Fifteen ad@hions to the 
church as a result of sixteen days’ special 
meetings in Centerville, Potter Valley. 
——Seventy-nine persons have been 
added to the church as the result of spe- 
cial meetings in Chico. 


_ A wholesale merchant of St. Peters- 
burgh, reputed to be worth millions, has 
been shot and killed by a man to whom 
he refused to give 80,000 rubles toward 
the nihilist fund. The murderer has 
been/arrested. Other Russian capital- 
ists. gre fearful of suffering a similar fate. 
They are receiving letters threatening 
them with immediate death if they do 
not comply with demands to ‘furnish 


| money for ‘the common cause.” 


worthy brother, Rev. S. Lewis B. Speare | 


was first used at the meeting of the Santa 


LE Roy, N. Y., Apr. 11, 1887. 

Dear Paciric: The Mohammedan 
makes a pilgrimage to Mecca. I have 
made a religious, historic and social 
journey to Connecticut, the old ‘‘land 
of steady habits.” Old things inspire 
admiration for their antiquity alone. 
The Alps and the Andes are not only 


mids for their three thousand years. If 


for their age, shall not religion also? 


Preaching in the First Congrégational 
church of Stonington, and looking down 
through two hundred and thirteen years, 
to 1674, when that church was organ- 
ized, I felt as one would feel who is sud- 
denly transported to an age long gone 
by. Ten pastors in two hundred and 
thirteen years, making a fraction over 
twenty-one years to a pastorate! What 
a rebuke to the brief pastorates of our 
day! Its first pastor served the church 
fifty years, the second forty years, the 
third fifty-three, the eighth twenty-one, 


all other churches followed the example 
of the “Old Road church,” as it is called, 
there would be less frequent pastoral 
changes, more church prosperty, less 
wear and tear of furniture, and less 
grinding in the tortuous mill of candi- 
dating. 

Three thousand one hundred ane Six- 
ty baptisms on the record of this ancient 
church, to say nothing of the many 
names that do not appear on the page of 
its wondrous story! That church is the 
progenitor of a brood of other churches 
that are about her like planets revolving 


ing in the light of the parent luminary. 
The interest of an endowment of $25,- 
odo supports pastor and Sabbath-school, 
and the name of Stanton is added to the 
constellation of philanthropists, as the 
cause of that benevolence. No ‘wonder 
that, when 1874 came, a_bi-centennial 
was held. Then men and women and 
children came from all churches, and 
from no church at all, to express their 
veneration, appreciation, gratitude and 
delight. They told, by song, hymn, or- 
ation, speech, essay and poem, the 
praises of a church that had a beginning 
only thirty-four years after the Pilgrims 
landed. Oratory, poesy and melody did 
their level best on that bi-centennial day, 
and the polished pen of a Wheeler has 
gathered up the gems of the occasion, 
which are found in his book, containing 
the records of the achievements of two 
hundred and thirteen years of church 
life. 

One of its pastors, the heroic Eells of 
the Revolution, who could fight as_ well 
as preach, asked George. Whitefield to 
preach for him in 1747. Whitefield 
came, and the crowd came, too, over- 
flowing the church. The preacher sug- 
gested the elm-tree across the way as an 
ample place to accommodate the multi- 
tude. There was preached a sermon by 
‘the best expositor of pulpit eloquence 
since the days of the apostles. A wom- 
an in Mount Vernon was found weeping 
at Washington’s smoke-house, supposing 
it was his tomb, but her tears suddenly 
congealed when told that it was the place 


_| where ‘the Father of his Country” cured 


his hams. So, I was found in a senti- 
mental state under the wrong elm-tree; 
but when, at length, I stood under the 
branches of the very tree where White- 
field preached one hundred and _forty- 
seven years ago, I thought of the syca- 
more tree in England, where he preach- 
ed to three thousand colliers, the tears 
flowing while he preached, making 
white gutters down their sooty faces, and 
of the Courthouse in Philadelphia, upon 
the steps of which he preached to as 
‘many more, Benjamin Franklin being 
one of the number. Whitefield lies under 
the pulpit of the church in Newburyport, 
Mass., but his fame is like the extended 
branches of that old elm tree. 


Connecticut abounds in the influence 
of the Pilgrims. They are dead, but 


operatives that toil in her mills, by the 
husbandmen that till her rocky soil, by 
her sailors that are billow beaten on ev- 
ery sea, by her merchants that trade and 
gain, and by her soldiers that have red- 
dened every battle-field with their blood. 
They told me down there that Plymouth 
Rock was being broken up and sold, 
piece by piece, just as wooden nutmegs 
are sold; but they can neither break nor 
sell the fame and influence of the Pil- 
grims. 

Then, what a pity it is that the 
Puritan name, so redolent, should have 
‘been shadowed by persecution like that 
which made the Catacombs the burial 
place of Christians, established the in- 
quisition, burned Polycarp in the amphi- 
theater of Ephesus, and put Ridley and 
Latimer in the fire! William Witter, 
the progenitor of my family name, 
entertained three preachers in his 
New England home in 1651, whose 
preaching there was offensive to 
the Salem courts. The participants of 
his hospitality were fined respectively 
thirty, twenty and five pounds. Two 
paid their fines, but the unconquerable 
Holmes would neither pay his nor suffer 
it to be paid ; and for this he was jailed 
and whipped. As to the host himself, 
he was arraigned several times before 
the Salem Court, chiefly in the language 
and spelling of that day “ffor saying that 
they who stayed while a childe is bap- 
tized doe worshipp the devill.” For this 
he was adjudged guilty, and sentenced to 
a public confession of his fault. 


Roger Scott went to church in 
those days and fell asleep, doubtlessly 
nodding occasionally to the good points 


_lin the sermon. Repetition of the offense 


nature and art challenge our admiration 


and the tenth and last twenty-five. If 


their influence lives and is felt by the 


great, but old. We admire the Pyra- 


in thein orbit about the sun, all shin- 


down on the offender 


the inevitable whipping. I think our 
forefathers are to be commended for this 
novel way of arousing the sleepers in 
church—a wand with a ball on one end 
and a fox-tail on the other, with which 
they pounded the heads of the men and 
brushed the faces of the women. But if 
preachers now would put more of the 
wideawake, pounding and sweeping 
spirit into their sermons, Morpheus would 
have fewer worshipers in the house of 
God. 

But these are mere spots. on the 


white face of Puritanism. The Puritans 


did so much for New England and the 
world that these spots have almost fad- 
ed out of the recollections of men. It 
has been said that the Congregational 
Church is responsible for those persecu- 
tions. It is a foul aspersion; Congrega- 
tionalism means toleration. No other 
Church leaves the conscience more un- 
trammeled and the worshipers such 
latitude of belief. A people that were 
born and reared in a land of persecu- 
tion, nearly wasting away in‘the country 
of their European exile, crossing the 
stormy ocean, landing on a sterile rock 
amid winds and snows, battling with for- 
est, climate, hunger and savage foes, and 
laying many of their loved ones in the 
in the dust before it was clothed with 
verdure, could not be expected to have 


jthe placid dispositions of saints living 


in sunshine, and must be expected to 
have within them a lingering remnant of 
the education and habits of the land of 
their birth. 


What patriot and historian can visit 
Connecticut without crossing the Thames 
at New London, and ascending Groton 
Heights? Standing on Fort Griswold, 
the massacre of that dreadful day in 
1781 came clear to view. I saw the 
twenty-four British ships in the harbor, 
under the command of Benedict Arnold; 
the separation of the British army in two 
divisions, the one entering and burning 
New London, and the other crossing the 
river to the Groton side and coming 
around the ravine up to this fort. Alarm 
guns, two at a time, are fired by the pa- 
triots, but the British put in a third gun, 
making it a signal of rejoicing instead of 
alarm. A notice to surrender is sent, 
but the brave Ledyard proposes “to 
defend the fort to the last extremity.” 
They are warned of their impending 
doom; but the commander sends back 
the reply: ‘We will not give up the fort, 
let the consequences be what they may.” 
They stand up manfully there, for God, 
and home, and native land; but the odds 
are fearfully against them. Eight hun- 


| dred experienced soldiers against one 


hundred and sixty raw _ recruits 
aretoo many. Their assailants came up 
on the east north sides. They scale 
the wall and break down the pickets on 


the east and enter the gate on the north. . 


The assailed fight with the heroism of 
Leonidas at Thermopyle. ‘Who com- 
mands this fort ?” asks Bloomfield. “I did, 
but you do now,” replied Ledyard; and 
the merciless Briton runs the patriot 
through with his own sword, after he had 
surrendered it. A marble tablet and 
an iron fence around it marks the hallow- 
ed spot where the hero fell. 


Now that they have surrendered, the 
real harvest of death begins. It be- 


comes a worse massacre than that which. 


deluged the valley of Wyoming in 
blood. The slaughter continues until 


the enemy themselves are horrified at the | 


sight, and one of them exclaims: ‘Stop, 
or you will send usall to hell !’and another 
says: “Stop, stop, in the name of heaven, 
stop! My soul can’t bear it.” The 
slaughter continues until eighty-four are 
slain, whose names are engraven on the | 
Obelisk yonder. They lay a train of 
gunpowder to blow up the magazine, but 
a defender of that place extinguished 
the fire. They put our wounded fore- 
fathers in a wagon and send it rolling 
down the hill; but an unfriendly apple- 
tree stump stops the progress of that 
load of wounded heroism, and the sud- 
den jar ends many of their lives. Ed- 
ward Stanton is shot in the side, expos- 
ing the pulsations of his heart to view; 
but a passing sympathetic British soldier 


stuffs his nightcap into the rent “the en- | 


vious Briton made”; the flow of blood 
stopped—a brave life saved. I rode 
three miles in the cold to see the night- 
cap and vest that love for the man and 
love for his country have presérved for 
our time. At length, after the massacre 
ends and the city is burned, the British 
fleet sails away, guided by the foulest 
traitor that ever cheated a gallows, and 
leaving behind them the memory of this 


gigantic outrage for all time to come. 


The obelisk, that is 135 feet high, is 
the eloquent orator that tells the story of 
these Groton martyrs. On the door of 
it Tread: ‘* This monument was erected 
under the patronage of the State of 
Connecticut, A. D. 1830, in the ssth 
year of the independence of the U. S. A., 
in memory of the brave patriots who fell 
in the massacre of Fort Griswold, near 
this spot, September 6, A. D. 1781, 
where the British, under command. of 


the traitor Benedict Arnold, burned the 


towns of New London and Groton, and 
spread desolation and woe throughout 
this region.” 


way, 166 steps, to the top of the shaft,. | 


where I got a lofty view of ocean, city, 
battle-ground, river, hills, and the graves 
of Revolutionary dead. From that high 


place a sublimer view was seen in 1881, |. 


when, at the* centennial anniversaries, 


thirty thousand people assembled about } 
Fort Griswold to commemorate what 


their fathers did and suffered a cen- 
tury before. With cannon, oration, po- 
em, music and the retaking of the Fort, 

they made that “yellow day” illustrious. 
‘Where the Yantic and Shetucket 


I went -up a spiral stair- | 


to form the Thames, Norwich stands, 
with its history running back to 1610. 
There at the grave of Uncas, the chief 


man, I plucked a sprig of evergreen. A 


and a service to him so faithful and un- 
common among. savages, should. pre- 
serve the name of that chief as green as 
the evergreens that grow about his monu- 
ment. Norwich was the birthplace and 
residence of Benedict Arnold. The 
house in which he was born was pulled 
down years since, but the drug-store that | 
was his place of business still stands. 
During the Rebellion one.who is now an 
editor of the New York World made a 
penholder of a piece of the roof under 
which Benedict Arnold was. born, and 
wrote a letter with it to Jefferson Davis—the 
one being a prototype of the other—pre- 
senting the pen-holder to the arch-traitor 
of the Confederacy. Benedict’ Arnold 
and Jefferson Davis—illustrious pair! 
Their offspring, Groton and. Anderson- 
ville, are as near alike. The one tried 
to strangle his country in its cradle ; the 
other tried to cut the throat of the 
nation in the glory of its early manhood. 
It is becoming that the traitor of the 
Revolution and the traitor of the Rebel- | 
lion should go hand in hand down to 
future infamy. It is fitting that a piece 
of the roof that covered the childhood 
of the one should become an instrument 
to express the treason of the other. I 
rummaged the old Arnold drugstore from 
sills to rafters. It has since been a 
tailor-shop, and has gone to decay. It 
is filled with reminiscences of the Cata- 
line of the nation’s childhood. It was, 
in the early days of Arnold, the only 
wholesale drug-store between New York 
and Providence. Iron was stored in the 
basement, and drugs 1 in the upper part, 
for in that early time the business of 
pharnracy and hardware went together. 
It is to be pulled down the present 
spring, and this last home monument to 
the conspirator will pass away. I left 
-Fort Griswold red with indignation at 
the inhumanity and treason of Arnold, 


flame. I wanted to preserve a piece of 
that building from its speedy oblivion, 
with which to foster a love of country 
and a detestation of treason. Its pres- 
ent proprietor hit upon a happy thought. 
We ascended to the roof together, and 
he sawed off a piece of the rafter for 
me. As the rafters of a house uphold 
the roof, that shields from the storm, so 
will a love of country which the sight of 
this piece of wood inspires uphold it and 
shield it. The pen-holders which can 
be made from it are not for traitors, but 
vehicles of thought to convey our love to 
God, our devotion to our country and 
our plans for the salvation of precious 
souls. SPALDING WITTER. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness.~° More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 


test, short-weight, alum or wders. 
SoLD ONLY IN OANS. ROY G POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street; New York. 


EPPS’S 


BREAEFAST. 


‘‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling 
Sold only in alf- 
ed thus: J 


water or milk. 


ES EPPS &-CoO., 


REMOVED TO 


Larkin Street, 
Between Golden Gate Ave. and Turk St., 8. F. 


A. T.. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW SHADES, 

COBNIOES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PIOTUBES 
And Frames of Every Deseription. — att 

| FINE STATIONERY, ETO. 


and that old-drug-store added fuel to the | 


sold in competition with the multitude of low- | 


und tins, by Grocers, Jabel- | 


Onemists, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


of the Mohicans and friend of the white | 


friendship so strong for the white man, | 


as New. 


Old Frames # Mints ne Good | 


Undivided Profits......... 


_ San Francisco, Gal. 


Commercial Bank 
Carita, $1.000.00000 
Surpuus, $ 550.000.00 


Resources $3:872.53900 


Francisco, Jan. 1, 1887. 
| ASSETS. 


Solvent Bills Receivable. . 
Real Estate—Ban House 
Heal Estate—Taken for Debt 


"$5,656.27 


24 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital paid u 
Sus tal paid up.... ce 


Due Depositors............. 2,1 48,532 48 
Due Banks.................. 168,860 25 
$3,872,539 24 
Besides pa the usual dividends we have 
been enabled me d an addition of $100,000 
to the surplus fund during the past twelve months. 
We return sincere thanks to our patrons and 
pene for past favors and very respec y request 
a continuation thereof. 
R. H. McDonald, President. 


$2,609,431 97— 


REMOVAL. 


PUBLISHERS, WHOLESALE BOOK- 
SELLERS AND STATIONERS, — 


Have rented the entire building, 
No. 3 Sansome street, near the 
corner of Sutter and Market, and 
will occupy the store about 
MARCH Ist, with a new and 
greatly enlarged stock of | 


SPECIALTIES. | 

Books for Public and Private 
Libraries. 

Family Pulpit Bibles. | 

Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Bibles. 

Conn. Valley Mills Writing met 

Carson Mills Envelopes. 

Davis’ Inks, Mucilage. | 

Faber’s Pencils. Gillott’s Pens. 

Mark Twain Patent Scrap Book. 
Ete., Ete. 


HALL’S 


COMPANY. 


STANDARD SAFES. 
Fire-Proof, Burglar-Proof, and Fire-and-Bur- 
glar-Proof. id 
Sares ror Every Purpose. 
Doors, BANK VAULTS, 
Frnt Looks, Steet Jatt-Workk, ETC. 


oe eg in the world. A large stock always 
on han 

Safes sold on installments, and second-hand 
safes exchanged or repaired. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Hall's Safe & Lock Company, 


211 & 213 CALIFORNIA ST., 
C. B. PARCELLS, 
Manager. 


BEECHER 
BOOK OF DAYS. 


OHOI SELECTION OF QUOTA- 
tions the writings of Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher for every day in tke year. An 
elegant souvenir of the great preacher. Fine- 
ly printed, and bound in cloth and gold. Price 


$2.00; sent postage paid. Address JONES 


THE PRINTER, Townline, N.Y. 


Elegant photographs of Henry Ward Beech- 


er; size of card 4%x6% inches. eee finish. 
Address 


Only 15 cents in 2-cont stam 
JONES THE PRINTER, To 

N. B.—Beecher’s phot ph will be sent 
FREE to Ay of the ‘“‘Beecher Book 
of Days.”” Photo agents wanted. 


Market St, 


S. S. PICTURE PAPERS. 


Samples of Twenty-five Varieties Free on Application san 
McCONNELL, 
Francisco. | 
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Children’s Corner. 


PRETTY IS THAT PRETTY DOES. 


The spider wears a plain brown dress, 
And she is a steady spinner; 

. To see her, quiet as a mouse, 

Going about her silver house, 

You would never, never, never guess 
The way she gets her dinner. 


She looks as if no thought of ill 
In all her life had stirred her; 

- But while she moves with careful tread, 
And while she spins her silken thread, 
She is planning. planning still | 

The way to do some murder! 


My child, who reads this simple lay 
With eyes down-dropped and tender, 

Remember the old proverb says 

_ That pretty is which pretty does, 

* And that worth does not go nor stay 
For poverty nor splendor. 


’Tis not the house, and not the dress 
That makes the saint or sinner. 
To see the spider sit and spin, 
Shut with her web of silver in, 
You would never, never, neyer guess 
The way she gets her dinner! 
—Alice Cary. 


— 


THE LITTLE MISSIONARY WORKERS. 


BY IVY FERN. 


There was no doubt of it. Quiet, lit- 
tle Tillie Bonar was thoroughly aroused. 
“It is just a shame!” she was saying. 
‘‘Here are four of us—all members of 
the church, too—and every one of us 
knows what this part of the covenant 
means. Read it again, Orma’”; and 
Orma read, ‘‘And the spread of the gos- 
pel throughout the world.” 


‘Why, I’ve read that every week since 
last winter, and I never thought before 
_ that that part was for us any more than 
the parts about family worship, or edu- 
cating our children to be Christians; but 
I do beljeve it means us, after all.” 


‘Well, let’s do something,” said ener- 
getic Grace, who believed in deeds more 
than words, and had caught the spirit of 
Tillie’s enthusiasm. 

‘‘We can’t go, that’s sure; and we 
wouldn’t be of much account if we did, 
I imagine,” continued Ethel. 

“That’s true, so let’s send some one 
who will,” said Tillie. : 

“But we can’t,” urged Grace. ‘We 
might ‘push a pound,’ though ; and if it 
should happen to be the last one, I guess 
that would be ‘sending them.’ ” 


“Well,” said ‘Ethel, ‘that means 
money, and you know, girls, I never 
have a cent of my own except on my 
birthday. I’m always sure of my dollar 
then. I cut my teeth on my first one. 
I’ve got that yet; but the others have 
never lasted long; but I’ll give that for a 
nest-egg.” 

‘*I most always have something on my 
birthday, too. Papa always lets me buy 
my Own candies. It will be ten or fif- 
teen cents. 
comes,” added Orma. 

“Why couldn’t we have a birthday 
box?” suggested Tillie; “and every birth- 
day put in as many cents as we are years 
old ?” 

“Then we would have in a year—let 
me see, I’ll be thirteen, Ethel and Tillie 
twelve, and Grace eleven, That would 
make forty-eight cents the first year, and 
fifty-two the next. We'd better take 
Ethel’s dollar, and be done with it,” re- 
plied Orma. 

“No, I'lltell you girls,” planned Grace, 
“Jet’s ask two or three others to join us, 
and coax our friends to help fill up our 
box. Daisy Beach and hercousin Geor- 
gia each have a birthday book, and we 
can find out from them when lots of | 
birthdays come, and we'll just fish for 
‘em. Our box will be bait, and the pen- 
nies the fish. 

‘We'll send our fish to the heathen, 
and the missionaries can exchange them 
for the food they need,” said Ethel. 

“Will you be a ring ? ” said Tillie’s lit- 
tle sister, F omy; who bid fair to be an 
organizer. 

“She means a circle,” exclaimed Til- 
lie. ‘It would be nice, wouldn’t it ? ” 


And so the little band was formed. 
There were ten girls when it was com- 
pleted. Each promised solemnly to do 
all she could toward getting twelve birth- 
day offerings during the year. Grace’s 
birthday was on the 21st of July, and 
that would be next week. She had been 
‘saving her money for nearly a year to 
buy “the cutest little china cupboard,” 
with a complete set of dishes—knives 
and forks and spoons and goblets. Ev- 
erything ! even a drawer with a table- 
cloth in it, and, more wonderful still, 
when everything was out of the cupboard 
it could be made into a table. And 
Grace’s heart had been set on this for so 
long, we need not wonder that she felt 


pretty sober as she walked home that | 


afternoon, for that very evening she was 
to receive the last fifteen cents. She had 
been sewing carpet-rags hot afternoons 
for two weeks for this; and now, if she 
would take out eleven cents,.she didn’t 
know when she would have the: long- 
hoped-for amount again. Something 
whispered to buy her dishesp and put 
her birthday money in when she got it. 
The box wouldn’t be open for a year, 
anyway ; and her little cousins from the 
country had been invited to spend her 
birthday with her, and they would be so 
disappointed, too. 

Grace walked quietly into the house. 
Her mamma observed the thoughtful 
mood, in place of the usual bouncing 
step, and said nothing as Grace walked 
up to her room, and.turned the key soft- 
ly in her door ; but she: prayed for .her 
little girl, for she knew something was 
wrong. What did Grace do? She ‘sat 
perfectly still in her rocking-chair for 
_ fifteen whole minutes. Then she knelt 
at her bedsidé, and, bursting ‘into ‘tears, 
sobbed as if her little heart would break. 


I promise that when it 


If you have never loved Jesus very much, 
and at the same time wanted very ritich 
to do something that you feared he 
would not like, you cannot apprecame 
her feelings. 

It was a full hour before she left her 
room. Then the tear-stains were all 
washed away, and, with a face fairly 
beaming with joy, she rushed into the 
sitting-room, caught up first one and then 
the other of her four-year-old twin broth- 
ers, and then told mamma all about the 
birthday box, and showed her the 
eleven cents she was going to put in next 
week, and then she explained it all tothe 
boys, who understood enough to earn 
the pennies she had brought them, by 
each giving her four kisses, and then 
carefully putting the money into mam- 
ma’s hands to “teep for the pity botch 
when our birfday tums.” 

“We only promised to get twelve of- 
ferings, and this will be three for me al- 
ready,” said Grace. 

And mamma understood, and said, in 


| her heart, “I thank Thee.” 


Thus was the first sacrifice made, and 
I think Jesus’ blessing rested upon that 
box because of it. There were other 
sacrifices made during the year, and 
many dimes fell into the box without 
any sacrifice at all. The girls had no 
idea when they began that so many 
would give. Ethel had thirty-six names 
on her paper, and Orma forty. I tell 
you it wasn’t safe for any, big or little, 
to speak of his birthday when those girls 
were around, unless he wanted to pay for 
it. Even cross old Mr. Snarl gave little 
Flossy forty-six pennies on his birthday, 
and actually smiled as he watched her 
push them through the opening. Then 
he tried to shake them out, but there 
was a little piece of cloth pasted inside 
with a slit in it that allowed the pennies 
to be pushed through, but would not let 
them come back. . 

Dear old Grandma Sherman put in a 
little gold dollar. She was only eighty- 
six, but she said she would put in the 
other fourteen cents to “grow on.” The 
gold dollar had been taken out of her 
littie Archie’s coat-pocket the day after 
he was drowned, fifty-two years ago, and 
she had kept it all this time, often won- 
dering what she would ever do with it. 


Some of the big sisters wouldn’t tell 
their ages, and the rule for them was “a 
half-dollar, and no questions asked” ; 
and some of the big brothers “didn’t 
want the change”—and so their half-dol- 
lars went in. 

When the year had passed there were 
just one hundred and fifty-six names on 
the list, and Nellie Morse’s blessed, 
gray-haired bachelor uncle, who lived in 
the big house just out of town, told her 
that if the girls would let the box be 
opened at his house, he would invite all 
the givers out there. Then he had such 


.funny invitations printed, with the pict- 


ure, on one side, of a little girl opening 
a box, on which was written, ‘Birthday 
Offerings,” and out of which pennies 
and dimes and dollars were rolling in ev- 
ery direction; and on the other side was 
printed, ‘*5 to 8 p. M., Wednesday, July 
21, 1886, at Woodland Glen. Opening 
at 6 P. M.” | 

He let the ten little workers spend an 
afternoon with him, and direct all the 
envelopes, and help put up the six ham- 


| mocks, and try each of the four swings, 


and have a little ride on the lake near 
the house, and even told them that he 
was going to have ice-cream, and that 
they were to pass it for him. And Flos- 
sy confided to him before they left, that 
if he couldn’t find any nice old lady, 
she would marry him when she grew up 
and had pretty white hair like his, he 
was “just so good,” 

The party was a mixed one, I assure 
you; but Uncle Will was equal to the oc- 
casion, and, with the books, papers, pict- 
ures, curiosities, easy-chairs, little carts, 
flowers, marbles, grace-hoops and _ cro- 
quet-ground, everybody’s taste seemed to 
be gratified. - 

“J don’t believe in Foreign Missions,” 
Frank Dean was saying, as two of our 
girls came up to one of the grape arbors. 
Frank was just hofhe from college, and 
felt that the little village, and opinfons 
formed there, were rather small affairs, 


‘‘Well,” replied his friend Roy, ‘what 
did you mean last Thursday by saying | 
you ‘renewed your covenant’? I bor- 
rowed mother’s covenant at the time, 
and observed a Foreign Mission pledge 
in it. Frank, why didn’t you hunt up a 
church that appreciates your views on 
on this subject ? When I join a church 
I’m a-going to compare every one of its 
teachings with the Bible before I indorse 
them. One would have taken you for 
a young man of similar good judgment.” 
“Frank don’t read his covenant right.” 
interrupted his sister Ethel. 

“Or his Bible, either,” continued Til- 
lie. ‘Mr. Hill said, last Sunday, in his 
sermon, that Jesus Christ was a foreign 
missionary himself, or he would never 
have left his home and have come here 
to save us.” 

“Well, I don’t see anything to Foreign 
Missions, anyway,” persisted Frank. 

‘““Nobody expects you to as long as 
you keep your eyes shut,” retorted Ethel. 

Frank said nothing, but looked as 
though he wished he had _ introduced 
some other topic of conversation. He 
really did belong to God, but had never 
thought much on this subject, and knew 
it ; but he did not want to be “without 
an opinion.” 

Well, the box held seventeen. dollars 
and seventy-three cents ; and when the 
cashier at the bank ‘counted it, he said, 
“Just an even twenty dollars!” The 
girls were all'so sure he was wrong that 
he went all over it again, with the same 


result. It had grown at the party; the 


girls never knew how. 


HIS MOTHER. 


only see. my mother !”’ 

Again and again was the yearning cry 
repeated. 

“Tf I could only see my mother ! By 

The vessel rocked, and the waters, 
chased by a fresh wind, played musically 
against the side of the ship. The sailor, 
a second mate, quite youthful, lay in his 
narrow bed, his eyes glazing; his limbs 
stiffening, his breath failing. It was not 
pleasant to die thus, in this shaking, 
plunging ship; but he seemed not to 
mind bodily discomfort. His eyes look- 
ed far away, and ever and anon prone 
forth that grieving cry: 

“Tf I could only see my mother !” 

An old sailor sat by, a Bible in his 
hand, from which he was reading. He 
bent above the young man, asked him 
why he was so anxious to see his mother, 
whom he had willfully left. 

‘Oh, that’s the reason!” he cried, in 
anguish. ‘I’ve nearly broken her heart, 
and I can’t die in peace. She was a 
good mother to me—oh, sogood a mother! 


She bore everything from her wild boy ; | - 


and once she said to me, ‘ My son, when 
you come to die, you will remember this!’ 
Oh, if I could only see my mother ! ” 

He never saw his mother. He died 
with the yearning upon his lips, as many 
a one has died who slighted the mother 
who loved him. | 

Boys, be good to your mother.— Se- 
lected. 


MEXICAN IRREVERENCE. 


A newspaper, entitled El Carnival 
de los Muertos (The Carnival of the 
Dead) is before me. It purports to be 
published annually on the Day of the 
Dead, and to have agencies in the Tomb, 
in Purgatory, in Paradise and in Glory. 
It receives subscriptions for a century in 
advance from the living, and is furnished 
gratis to the dead. It is delivered at the 
house or at the tomb, as the subscriber 
may desire. It is filled with the rudest 
sort of caricatures of public men, intend- 
ed to represent them as answering the 
summons to final judgment, or as_per- 
forming some office about the dead. A 
few doggerel lines in each case set forth 
in a ridiculous manner some personal 
trait of the one represented. The Pres- 
ident of the Republic heads the list. He 
is pictured as a skul! with mustachios 
and a military cocked hat. The mem- 
bers of his Cabinet then follow ; 
come the municipal authorities, prom- 
inent citizens of the capital, journalists, 
and others. Many of the cuts are 
death’s-heads, tombs and funeral em- 
blems. They are rudely executed, and 
are made to answer for more than one 
victim of the journalist’s ridicule. The 
whole illustrates the flippancy of. the 
Mexicans, whether the subject be grave 
or gay. Every year such papers are pub- 
lished under different titles, and widely 
circulated. -Sometimes considerable _ar- 
tistic skill is displayed i in them, but they 
are equally irreverent and profane— 
American Magazine. 


THE BELL OF JUSTICE. 


It is a beautiful story that, in one of 
the old cities of Italy, the king caused a 
bell to be in a tower in one of the public 
squares, and called it the “bell of jus- 
tice,”” and commanded that any one who 
had been wronged should go and ring 
the bell, and so call the magistrate of 
the city, and ask and receive justice. 
And when, in the course of time, the 
lower end of the bell-rope rotted away, a 
wild vine was tied to lengthen it; and 
one day an old and starving horse, that 
had been abandoned by its owner and 
turned out to die, wandered into the 
tower, and trying to eat the vine rang 
the bell. And the magistrate of the 
city, coming out to see who had rung 
the bell, found this old starving horse ; 
and he caused the owner of the horse, in 
whose service he had toiled and been 
worn out, to be summoned before him, 
and decreed that, as his poor horse had 
rung the bell of justice, he should have 
justice, and that during the remainder of 
the horse’s life his owner should provide 
for him proper food and drink and stable. 


TWO GENTLEMEN. 


I saw two gentlemen on a street-car 
lately. One of them was grown up. 
He was handsomely dressed in a gray 


‘business suit, and had very neat kid 


gloves and fine boots. The other was 
about twelve years old. His jacket had 
several patches, and needed more; and 
his shirt was of brown cotton, and not 
very clean. Do you wonder how I knew 
he was a gentleman? I will tell you. 
The boy went through the car to give 
some. message to the driver. As he re- 
turned, he gave a little jump through the 
door, and, as he did so, his bare foot 
touched the grown-up gentleman’s knee, 
and left a little mud on it. Turning 
around on the platform, he raised his 
straw hat, and said very politely, in a 
clear tone, ‘“‘ Please excuse me.” Then 
the other gentleman bowed in his turn, 
just as he would have done to one of his 


| own age, and said with a pleasant smile, 


Certainly.”—Ea. _ 
THE BEST. FRIENDS. 


‘I wish I had some good friends to 
help me on in life,” said lazy Dennis. _ 

*‘ Good friends ? Why, you have ten,” 
replied his master. 

“T’m sure I haven't half so many, 
and those I have are too EPs to help 
me,”’ 

“Count your fingers, my boy,” sal 
his master. 

“T have ; there are ten,” said the 

“Then never say you have.no friends. 
Try what those ten friends can do be- 


fore you grumble ae fret for others.”— 


Ex, 


then 


s6 NEARER HOME.” 


At the obsequies of the late Henry 
Ward Beecher, which were held in the 
First Baptist church, in Pierrepoint street, 
I happened to enter jem as the choir 
was singing— 

One sweetly thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er.’ 


And I felt what an added ‘sweetly sol- 
emn thought” it would have been to 
Phoebe Cary could. she have foreseen 
that her hymn would form a part of the 
funeral services of the great preacher— 
the dear friend whom she and her sister 
Alice so loved and honored. Some of 
your readers may recollect that in a no- 
tice of the death of Phoebe Cary, in 
1871, which appeared in the New York 
Tribune, there was an extract from a 
letter, written by her some months be- 
fore, alluding to the occasion on which 
*“ Nearer Home” was composed. This 
letter was addressed to my grandmother, 
‘Mrs, Bean of New York, and is now in 
my possession, ‘The extract alluded to 
is as follows : 

jinclose the hymn and story for 
you, not because I am vain of the no- 
tice, but because I thought you would 
feel a peculiar interest in them when you 
know that the hymn was written 


visit at your house in West Fourteenth 
street. I composed it in the little, back, 
second-story bed-room next to yours, one 
Sunday morning after coming from 
church, and it makes me very happy to 
think that any word I could say has 
done a little good in the world.” : 

The following is a copy of this hymn 
as Miss Cary wrote it, the last three 
verses of which differ considerably from 
those printed in some of the hymn books. 
I also transcribe the “ story” to which 
Miss Cary alludes, thinking it may be 
new to some of your readers : 


‘NEARER HOME. 


‘‘ One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes tO me o’er and o’er— 
I’m nearer to my home to-day 
Than I ever have been before. 


‘‘ Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be, 
Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea! 


‘* Nearer the bound of life 
Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 
Nearer gaining the crown! 


‘‘ But that silent, unknown stream 
Rolls dark before my sight, 
Whose waves on the other side 
Break on a shore of light. 


‘* Oh, if my mortal feet 
Have almost gained the brink, 
If it be I am nearer home 
Even to-day than I think, 


Let my spirit feel in death 
That her feet are firmly set 
On the rock of a living faith! 
‘‘ 4 HYMN IN A GAMBLING DEN, 


“A gentleman visiting China had 
been intrusted with packages for a young 
man from his friends in the United 
States, and after inquiry learned that he 
might probably be found in a certain 


not seeing him determined to wait, in 
the expectation that he might come in. 
The place was a bedlam of noises, men 
getting angry over their cards and fre- 
quently coming to blows. Near him sat 
two men—one young, the other about 
forty years of age. They were betting 
and drinking in a terrible way, the older 
one giving utterance continually to the | 
foulest profanity. ‘Two games had been 
finished, the young man losing each time. 
The third game, with fresh bottles of | 
brandy, had just begun, and the young | 
man sat lazily back in his chair while 


room, began humming a tune. He 
went on till, at length, he began to sing 
the beautiful lines of Phoebe Cary, as 
quoted above; the elder stopped dealing 
the cards, stared at the singer a moment, 
and, throwing the cards on the floor, 
exclaimed: ‘ Harry, where did you learn 
that hymn? © What hymn ? *Why, the 
one you’ve been singing.’ The young 
man said he did not know what he had 
been singing, when the elder repeated 


the words, with tears in his eyes, and the. 


young man said he had learned it in a 
Sunday-school in America. ‘Come,’ 
said the elder, getting up; ‘come, Har- 
ry, here’s what I won from you; go and 
use it for some good purpose. As for 


last game and drunk my last bottle. I 
have misled you, Harry, and I am sorry. 
Give me your hand, my boy, and say 
that for old America’s sake, if for no 
other, you will quit this infernal business.” 

The gentleman who tells the story 
(originally published in the Boston Daily | 
News) saw these two men leave the 
gambling-house together and walk away, 
arm in arm, and he remarks : 


Miss Cary to know that. her lines, which 
have comforted so many Christian hearts, 
have been the means of awakening in the 
breasts of two tempted and erring men 
on the other side of the globe. a resolu- 
tion to lead a_ better life.”——-Mary b. 
Booth, in Brooklyn . Eagle. 


Last Knocxs.—Some people are able 


| to tell when they first heard the knocks 


of Jesus. These are first knocks. But 
Mr. McCheyne once said toa little girl 


knocks,”” When the heart becomes hard 
jee careless, then be afraid. Be afraid, 
lest Christ should knock for the last 
time. Oh, you at whose hearts he is 
still knocking, you whose hearts are still 
fresh and young, oh, children, in the 
days of‘youth open the doors of your 
hearts, and let the Sort of glory 1 in 1 


Macleod. 


|. SAN FRANCISCO 


| Manila Rope, size) 


eighteen years ago (1852), during my 


4 Father, perfect my trust; * 


gambling-house. He went thither, but | 
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Hay Rope, 
Line. Ete. 


& Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


tS” Factory AT THE POTRERO. 


CREAM BALM GATARRE 


Head. Allays 
In fam mation. 


Smell, Hearina 2 

A Quick Relief. 

A Positive cure. F 
A particle is applied into each nostril, and is 

agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by 


mail, registered, 60 cents. Circulars free. 
ELY BROS., Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
i BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of hese Machine-made Paper 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
Sts,, San Francisco, 


Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY §8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and on 
Vault System. 


— Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANOISOO 


; Oonnected b one with all the 
American District legraph Oompany’s 
offices. 
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the elder shuffled the cards, and the} 
young man, looking carelessly about the | 
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BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


me, as God sees me, I have played my | 


585 Market street, - 


“Tt must be a source of- great joy to| 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


519 MARKET ST., S. F. 


oe For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jan1-tf 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
San Francisco, Oal. 


DIAMOND HOUSE 


‘John Henderson, 


Telephone 5067. 


in Kelso, “Remember, there are also last | 


1925 Bush St., Bet. 


satisfaction guaranteed. 


Honzst WzieuT. Lowest 
DELIVERY. 
ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD | 


ees -AND 
BOARDING STABLE. 
GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 


STOCK. constantl 
WOOD, COAL, COKE and TAROOAL. 
Send trial order. 

Horsés boarded at lowest rates, and perfect 


Cash Assets - - 
Jos. R. ioe D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter | 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S 
We insert, as follows, afew staple articles 
with present rates: 

FAMILY FLOUR AT bbhis...:.... Ke 


PRICES. 4c 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4to4. SYRUP, BEST ie : 


atmeal, Ib.. 
14¢| CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAs. 


Cr’d Wheat, Ib. .2 Good Japan, I... .25@50c 
Grab'mFlour,Ip c j|Eng. B’Lifast, th... 
Pearl Barley, tb Formosa Oolong. 
Sago & Tap mea Uncolored Japan. 

| SUGARS AT REFINERY MISCELLANEOUS. 


RATES. 20-Ib box good raisins, 75 
Cube bbls, tb 20.tb bar Ex. L’ 
ok 


Crushed, bbls.... ... c 
Granulated, bbls. ..644c'White Beans......... 2¢ 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern 
Sugar-eured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, 
Sardines, Oils for Table or Sanctnary use, etc., 
etc. All of which we offer at the lowest possible 
rates, as we are placed in a position to furnish a 
first-class quality of goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of 
the establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale 
House, at once becomeclearly manifest to the 
customer who orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offereven more, and decidedly better, ad- 
vantages to our patrons than can be secured by 
them at a wholesale house exclusively, for the 


| reason that they will not break or open packages, 


and we will do so, and in all cases at whelesale 
rates. All orders coming to our wholesale House 
case goods and packages of a like char- 
acter, to be opened, are always filled at our Sixth- 
street House, a system of profitand convenience 
which strongly recommends itself to RELIGIOUS 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE CITY a 
STATE. The orders which we almost dail Eg 
ceive from institutions is proof conclusive of the 
satisfaction given. If parties living at a distance 
desire to order goods of us not included in the 
above list and willsend us acatalogue of the goods 
wantea, we will immediately return it, with 

rices annexed for their approval, before send- 

g us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending 
us the final order, and securing all the advantag- 
oe of being present in the store at the time of pur- 
chase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 


41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St, 


$ 9,260,097 00 
| Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS. E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—311 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of California. 
. $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 


D. J. Stapies, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wma. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
E. W. CARPENTER, Assistant Secretary. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS...............- $5,055,946.45 
BELDEN & COPRAN, Managers, 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San FRanoisco, - 


Assets.... 


CaL. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
7 Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aAND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works: 


Fuse 
‘Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of. the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
tory. e 6 in city and country su 

at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and u 


pwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and Sia 
The Society has no connection with the store 


at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


MULLINS THE AGNOSTIC. 


AS TOLD BY DEACON STILLWATER. 


His name was William Mullins, and 
He had a sneerin’ way 
Of turnin’ his proboscis up 
At everything you’d say. 
‘‘Wall, now, how do you know?” said he; 
‘‘Humph! now, how do you know?” 
The way it closed an argument 
It wasn’t by no means slow. 


You might be talking social like 
With fellows at the store 
On war and politics, and sich, 
And you might have the floor — 
And be a gettin’ things down fine, 
Provin’ that things was so, 
When Mullins would stick his long nose in 
With ‘‘Humph! now, how do you know?” 


I seen that critter set in church 
And take a sermon in, 

And turn his nose up in a sneer 

_ At death and grace and sin. 

With no regard for time and place 
Or realms of endless woe, 

He’d rise and burst the whole thing up 
With ‘“‘Humph! now, how do you know?” 


~ Ble cut his grass whenever it rained, 
He shocked his wheat up green, 

He cut his corn behind the frost, | 
His hogs was allus lean. 

He built his stacks the big end up, 
His corn-cribs big end down; 

‘‘Crooked as Mullins roadside fence’”’ 
Was a proverb in our town. 


The older he got the wuss he grew, 
And crookeder day by day; 

The squint of his eye would wind a clock, 
His toes turned out each way, 

His boots and shoes were both of them lefts, 
The rheumatiz twisted so; 

But if you said he didn’t look well 
He’d growl, ‘‘Now, how do you know?” 


And that hard grit led to his death— 
He was on the railroad track 
Crossin’ a bridge; I heard the train 
And yelled, ‘‘Mullins, come back! 
The train is round the curve, in sight!” 
Says he, ‘‘Humph! how do you know?” 
I helped,to gather him up in a pail, 
The engine scattered him so. 


[ think it’s best to have more faith 
In every-day concerns, 
And not be allus a snoopin’ round 
To git behind the returns. 
A plain statement will do for me— 
A hint instead of a blow; 
A coroner’s jury may fetch out facts, 
But it’s rather late to know. 
— Boston Globe. 


NOT TO BE FOOLED. 


Mr. Josiah Smith, aged fifty-five, was 
born and brought up in the town of 
Smithville, Connecticut, where his father 
had been born and brought up before 
him. Neither circumstances nor incli- 
nations had ever carried Mr. Smith far 
from his native village, and his mental 
horizon was bounded by the town limits. 
For pig-headed obstinacy and self-con- 
ceit the man whose knowledge of the 
world is gained in his own backyard has 
few rivals. Mr. Josiah Smith was a 
bright and shining example of his class. 
It was his proud boast that nobody 
could fool him. To be sure, nobody in 
Smithville ever tried to or wanted to, 
Living apart from the turmoil and temp- 
tation of the busy world, his acumen had 
never been submitted to the sharp test of 
experience, and so for fifty-five years he 
had been able to nurse the comfortable 
belief that he was considerably smarter 
than his fellow-mortals. ‘They can’t 
fool me,” Mr. Smith was accustomed to 
say, with considerable unction, followed 
by applauding assent at the grocery 
store where he traded. Mr, Josiah 
Smith was a farmer, and like other farm- 
ers who have city cousins in New York, 
two years ago he received one summer a 
visit from his city relatives. They stayed 
on the farm for a few weeks, displayed 
their ignorance of such fundamental 
principles as milking and mowing, en- 
joyed the fresh air and novel experience, 
didn’t fool him, and went away leaving 
a cordial invitation for him to return the 
visit and come and see them in New 
York. Mr. Josiah Smith went last sum- 
mer. He spent the intervening two 
weeks in getting posted. He read an 
old guide-book and a cheap novel called 
“Life in New York,” but most of ali he 
read the city column in his T'ribume. 
Of all the tricks and dodges, that which 
most impressed Mr. Smith, and that 
which he regarded with the most infinite 
contempt, was that species of confidence 
game whereby the operator, recognizing 
the victim as an old acquaintance, lures 
hin into some den to see him cash a 
lottery ticket, and leaves him penniless. 
Mr. Smith, when he thought of this sim- 
ple contrivance to catch the unwary, 
waxed eloquent over the fools who will 
be so easily snared, and ended by assert- 
ing again that they couldn’t fool him. 
Early last spring Mr. Smith started for 
the metropolis. No trunk—trunks were 
sometimes lost. He carried his modest 
wardrobe in an old-fashioned carpet- 
bag shaped like an inverted bellows, with 
a brass lock of generous size and two 
large leather handles. Then, with a linen 
duster on his back, one hand on his 
carpet-bag and the other on his watch, 
_ and rigid determination on his face, he 
Seated himself in the cars. He resisted 
the blandishments of the train boy who 
fired at him the customary round of pea- 
nuts, literature and mixed candies. He 
resisted the temptation to turn over an 
illustrated paper which the boy laid on 
the seat, and look at the other side, fear- 
ing that such an act might give the boy 
a right to demand the price of the pa- 
per. they stopped. ten . minutes 
for refreshments he took from his grip- 
sack three hard-boiled eggs and four 
Slices of bread, and ate them in a wary 
and cautious manner. He changed cars 
under protest, and*finally rolled into the 
Grand Central’ depot, past the'tall station 
Where the train-dispatcher sends out over 
the network of rails—east, south, north 
and west—the trains with their weight of 


humanity, always surging in and out 
‘from the great metropolis, until the train 
stopped at the other end of the huge sta- 
tion, Now, among the city cousfns who 


| had visited Mr. Josiah Smith was young 


John of New York, and to young John 
was deputed the courteous task of meet- 


| ing and: greeting «Josiah at the depot. 


And there John was; but two years had 
altered young John, both as to his clothes 
and as to his physique. It takes a decade 


| to noticeably alter the cut of trousers in 


a small country village, but the world 
moves faster in the city, and young 
John’s trousers had grown very small in- 
deed. He-wore toothpick shoes and 
another hat from the style of two years 
ago, and, moreover, he was cultivating a 
slight moustache. Cousin Josiah didn’t 
know him, but he knew Cousin Josiah to 
every stitch in his raiment. But young 
John had a pleasant.and gamey way 
with him, and so, instead of calling out, 
“Hullo, Cousin Josiah!” he slipped 
airily forward, and, lifting his hat, said, 
“This is Mr. "Josiah Smith, I believe ? ” 


He wanted to make an fmpression ; he } 


did. ‘The old man, mindful of the con- 
fidence game, felt that this was his op- 
portunity. With the battle-cry of the 
New Englander, gosh,” he‘gwung 
aloft the. mighty carpet-bag, and extlaim- 
ing, ‘‘ You can’t fool me,” he brought it 
down on the head of young John. A 
quarto Bible, a pair of heavy shoes, a 

hairbrush and other bric-a-brac bound in 
leather and cloth, and supplemented by 
a brass lock, makes no mean weapon. 
Young John dropped like a_ bullock. 
There was a crowd and some confusion, 
but when young John had been mopped 
into consciousness again he explained 
matters. However, young John is not 
quite so airy as he was, and Josiah Smith 
has not been heard, during the entire 
summer, to assert that ‘*they can’t fool 
him,” It is believed that this little tale 
is not without its moral, the extraction 


]and application of which is left to the 
reader.—New London Telegram. 


AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


I think no part of the Abbey is visited 
with so much interest as Poets’ Corner. 
We are all familiarly acquainted with it 
beforehand. We are all ready for “O 
rare Ben Johnson!” as we stand over the 
place where he was planted standing up- 
right, as if he had been dropped into a 
post-hole. We remember too well the 
foolish and flippant mockery of Gay’s 
“Life is a Jest.” If I were adeanof the 
cathedral, I should be tempted to alter 
the Jtoa G. Then we could read it with- 
out contempt; for life 7s a gest, an achieve- 
ment—or always ought to be. Westmin- 
ister Abbey is too crowded with monu- 
ments to the illustrious dead and those 


who have been considered so in their 


day to produce any other than a confus- 
ed impression. When we visit the tomb 
of Napoleon at.the Invalides, no side- 
lights interfere with the view before us in 
the field of mental vision. We see the 
Emperor; Marengo, Austerlitz, Waterloo, 
Saint Helena, come before us, with him 
as their central figure. So at Stratford— 
the Cloptons and the John a Combes, 
with all their memorials, cannot make us 
lift our eyes from the stone which covers 
the dust that once breathed and walked 
the streets of Stratford as Shakespeare. 
Ah, but here is one marble counten- 
ance that I know full well, and knew for 
many a year in the*flesh! Is there an 
American who sees the bust of Longfel- 
low among the effigies of the great au- 
thors of England without feeling a thrill 


of pleasure at recognizing the features of. 


his native fellow-countryman in the Val- 
halla of his ancestral fellow-countrymen ? 
There are many memorials in Poets’ 
Corner and elsewhere in the Abbey 
which could be better spared than that. 
Too many that were placed there as lum- 
inaries have become conspicious by their 
obscurity in the midst of that illustrious 
company.. On the whole, the Abbey 


produces a distinct sense of being over- 


crowded. It appears too much like a 
lapidary’s store-room. Look up at the 
lofty roof, which we willingly pardon for 
shutting out the heaven above us — at 
least in an average London day; look 
down at the floor, and think of what 
precious relics it covers; but do not look 
around you with the hope of getting any 
clear, concentrated, satisfying effect from 
this great museum of gigantic funeral 
bric-a-brac. Pardon me, shades of the 
almighty dead! I had something of 
this feeling, but another hour I might 
perhaps be overcome by emotion, and 
weep as my fellow-countryman did at the 
grave of the earliest of his ancestors. I 
should love myself better in that aspect 
than I do in this cold-blooded criticism; 
but it suggested itself, and -as-no flattery 
can soothe, so no censure* can wound, 
“the dull, cold ear of death.” 


Of course we saw all the sights of the | 


Abbey in a hurried ‘way, yet with such a 
guide and expositor as Archdeacon Far- 
rar our two hours’ visit was worth a whole 
day with an_ undiscriminating verger, 
who recites his lesson by rote, and takes 
the life out of the little mob that follows 
him round by emphasizing the details of 
his lesson, until “Patience on a monu- 
ment” seems to the sufferer, who knows 
what he wants and what he does not 
want, the-nearest emblem of himself he 
can think of... Amidst all. the imposing 
recollections of the anci€nt edifice, one 
impressed me in the inverse ratio of its 
importance. The Archdeacon pointed 
out the little holes an the stones, ‘in one 
place, where the boys of the choir used 
to play marbles, before America was dis- 


covered, probably—centuries' "before, it 


‘may be. It is a strangely impressive 


glimpse of a living past, ia the ‘graff 
of Pompeii. I find it is often the acci- 


dent rather than the essential which fixes 
my attention and takes hold of my mem- 


ory. This is a tendency of which I sup- | 
pose I ought to be ashamed, if we have 


any right to be ashamed of those idiosyn- 


crasies which are ordered for us. It is} 
the same tendency which often leads us | 


to prefer the picturesque to the beautiful. 
Mr. Gilpin liked the donkey in a forest 
landscape better than the horse. A'touch 
of imperfection interferes with the beauty 
of an object and lowers its level to that 
of the picturesque. The accident of the 
holes in the stone of the noble building, 
for the boys to play marbles with, makes 
me a boy again and at home with them, 
after looking with awe upon the statue of 
Newton, and turning with a shudder from 
the ghastly monument of Mrs, Nightin- 
gale—April Atlantic. 


SUPERSTITION. 


BY REV. JOHN G. HALL, D.D. 


‘¢ Matrons who toss the cup, and see 
The grounds of fate in grounds of tea.”’ 


It has been my custom for years to 
wind the seven-day clock at the foot of 
the main stairs every Saturday afternoon. 
But not long since, by some strange 
oversight, I neglected the usual task, nor 
was reminded of it until, awakening to- 
wards the dawn of the Sabbath, I heard 
the clock strike three. ‘Then my neglect 
occurred to me, and I lay awake a long 


hour if I might hear the stroke of four. 


But the sound came not, whereupon a 
slight tremor of superstition rolled over 
me. For it so happened that that Sat- 
urday had been my seventieth birthday, 
and up leaped the quick thought, ‘What 
if this is a portent of what awaits you in 
the near future! 
that the machinery of your life is not 
wound up for another decade !” 

Broken naps followed until the day- 
light, when I. descended the stairs to 
start along the defaulting chronometer 
from its silence. And then, as I noticed 
the pointers motionless at ten minutes to 


four, the gypsy-thought again paraded it- 


self before me, There ! that means sev- 
enty-three, perhaps near seventy-four, 
but no more.” And I found myself for 
a passing moment again the victim of 
superstition. 


The metaphysician Brown defines su- | 


perstition as “‘the belief of what is ab- 
surd.” 
and prognostics.” ‘The German theolo- 
gian Knapp says, “the belief of things as 
real of whose reality there is no evidence, 
or the expectation of things to come to 
pass without the least reason for such ex- 
pectation.” Thus it appears to be sub- 
stantially the connecting together in our 
minds of things between which there is, 
in fact, no natural or rational connection 
—as, for example, the sailing of a vessel 
from a port on Friday and her subse- 
quent misfortune at sea. No link of 
cause and effect in the remotest degree 
binds these two occurrences together. 
There was no natural connection nor su- 
pernatural between Judas’ treachery and 
his tipping over the salt-box, as shown in 
Da Vinci’s famous painting of the Lord’s 
Supper. It was a witty concession of 
the artist to a prevalent superstition. __ 
Cicero in one place applies the term 
anilis to superstition, which closely cor- 
responds with Paul’s famous expression, 
‘Sold wives’ fables,” meaning such say- 
ings and doings as can only be apolo- 


gized for as proceeding from decayed 


age or from the folly of scanty knowl- 
The Negro stage-driver who first. in- 
ducted me into the profound philosophy 
of seeing the new moon over my right 
shoulder, if I would have good luck the 
rest of the month, gave no reason for it. 
Nor did I, in my then childish simplici- 
ty, ask for any, exemplifying Southey’s 
lines— 
‘* Thus as garrulous ignorance relates 
We learn it ‘and believe.” 
And though that poor, honest-eyed Ethi- 
opian has been long slumbering in the 
dust, yet must I not too stoutly aver 
that I ever, even now, catch a glimpse of 
the new moon over the wrong shoulder 
without some slight whiff of supensstion 
blowing over me. 
‘Learn not the way of the heathen,” 


said God to his ancient people, “and be | 


not dismayed at the signs of heaven, for 
the heathen are dismayed at them.” 

Thus superstition, in whatever form, is 
but a relic of paganism, and is strictly 
prohibited in the Scriptures. At - its 
prevalence among the wisest and most 


advanced nations of antiquity we may | 
much wonder, and also at the thralldom | 


in which it holds large portions of the. 
world yet. 
consequence of our Own emergence 
from the darkness under the leading 
hand of revelation. As says one of our 
gifted American ladies— 

‘‘ Bathing our renovated sight 


In the free gospel’s glorious light, 
We marvel ‘twas ever night.” 


ANECDOTE. — There isa great deal of hu- 


man nature in the account which Arte- 


mus Ward gives of .the many affecting 
causes made him hanker after Betsy Jane: 
“Her father’s farm jined our’n; their 
cows’and. our’n..squencht their..thurst at 
the same spring; our-old marés both had 


‘stars in their forrerds; the measles broke 


out in both famerlies at nearly the same 
period; our parients . (Betsy’s»and mine) | 
slept regularly every Sunday in the same 
meetin’-house, and the nabers used to 
observe, ‘How thick the Wards and 
Peasleys air ! ?. It was a surblime site,.in 
the spring of the year, to see our ‘sevral 
mothers (Betsy’s and mine) with their 
gowns pinn’d up so they couldn’t sile 
‘em, affectshunitly, bilin’ soap together 


| and aboozin’ the nabers.” 


Webster says, ‘‘ belief in omens | 


But such wonder is only a} 


What if it be a sign] 


REVIVAL 


Conversions: : are in. ‘Newbury. 
parts Mass. 

April 3d were | 
to the Central Baptist church, N orwich, | 


Conn. 


A great revival at Charlottesville, Va, Amount or ‘Net Cash JAssets, January 1, a RE 963,512,618 00 


is said to have brought 1,000 converts 


‘Into the churches. 


The great revival in the dlnteytisinat 


far in 193 accessions, ‘anc the interest 
still continues, 


There is a remarkable esa inter- 


est in Tuskegee Normal School, Ala- 


bama, and of the 225 young men and 
women in the institution only twenty- 
five are. unconverted. As meetings are 
still in progress, it is hoped that most, if 
not all, of these will become professing 
Christians: The meetings have been 


‘conducted without a minister. 


The Moody meetings in Chicago still 
attract immense audiences, and the min- 
isters throughout the city express surprise 
and gratification at the extent of the 
awakening in many parts of Chicago. 
In company with Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Sankey, the work done for the cause of 
temperance has been great, and very 
strong hope exists that it will be of last- 
ing benefit. 
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Reasons why you should order goods from 
OasH Store, 115 and 117 diay Street, 
8. F., Cal:—They carry the largest variety in 
town. They sell the best goods. They sell at 
the lowest prices. They guarantee all pnr- 
chasers against loss. They fill orders. prompt- 
ly. They box or bale everything with care. 
They make no charge for delivery. They make 


\no charge for packing goods. The prices are 


uniform to everybody. They use great care in 
selecting for customers not present. They 
buy direct from producers in large lots. They 
buy for cash at the lowest market rates. They 
have had over thirty years’ experience. They 
give customers the benefit of all their bargains. 
They publish a full list of prices for everybody. 
They receive either cash or produce in pay- 
ment. They make their patrons’ interest their 
own. They can sell you a complete outfit for 
the house, farm and family. They are anxious 
for a large trade, and endeavor to deserve it. 
They keep their patrons well posted in the 
market value of everything they have to buy 
or sell free. Send for their list and give them 

pees and you'll find they offer for your trade 


‘Reasons. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 
Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and, Dupont, Sutter and Post 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all xinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE}; 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


oops. RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


(Country orders for filled and 
shipped with 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 


To enjoy health one ne should have reg- 

ular evacuations eve twen y four ) 

The evils, mental and 
cal, resulting from 


"HABITUAL CONSTIPATION. 


are many and serieus. For the cure 
of this common pronto. Tutt’s Liver 
Pilis have gained a popul 
alleled. egantly sugar 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


of all kinds of Farming Implements, 
| with a fall line of Hardware. 


BROS. HARDWARE co. 


York life Insurance any 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


RBEVENUE ACCOUNT. 


J anuary 1 


Dividends, annuities and olders.. policies 


Total paid policy-hold 


eee 


Interest and rents,etc, (including 1886 gains on securities sold) 
Less accrued January 1, 1886 


church in Franklin, Ind., the Rev. E. | 
M. McMillan, pastor, has resulted thus | © 


een 


,386 ,067 
878,161 65 $15,507,906 04 
4,157, 786 42 


"435,284 18— 3,722,502 24—$19, 230,408 28 


882 743,026 2s 
-DISBUBSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, reversionary additions to same.................. ..- $2,757,085 97 
Endowments, matured discounted, included reversionary additions to same O15 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses physicians’ 2,529,357 


Office and law expenses, 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in tranalt (since received). 
United States Bonds ang,other bonds and stocks (market value, $43,124,273.88). . 


salaries, advertising, printing, etc 


eee eer ee ee ee ee 


523,672 30—$10 ,923,402 80 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for 
$14,000,000, and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 


Temporary Loans (market valueof securities held as collateral, 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve held by the Company on 


amounts to over $2,000,000.00) 


January 1, 1887 


‘sQuarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 


($5,912.741)...... 4,450,000 00 

these po licies 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The 


Reserve on these policies, included in Ese ae is estimated at $1,050,000). 


Agents’ balances 
Accrued interest on investments, Jan 


Market value of securities over cost *s books 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1887. 


Department of the State of New York. 
Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent at January 1, 1887..... 


Reported losses, awaiting proof, e 


Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).............. 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)........... 


@ ee ee, eee 


646,437 14 
161,905 31 


_ $71,819,623 48 


| 486,497 10—$71,819,628 48 
3,601,829 89 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 
per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, 


January 1, 1886, overand above a 4 per cent. Reserve on ex- 


isting 


DEDUCT— 


Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the 08 Oa matured 


Tontines 


Balance of Tontine Fund January I, 1887........... 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... 


Surplus by the New York State Standard, at 
tel he undivided surplus of $8,080, 527. 


ment of next annual premium. : 
DEATH-CLAIMS PAID. INCOME FROM INTEREST. | INSURANCE IN FORCE. CASH ASSETS. - 
1882, $1,955,292. 1882, $2,798,018. Jan. 1, 1888, $171,415,097. Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 1884, 98,7 043. «1884, 65,542, 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2.971 1,6 1885, 382,536. ‘* 1885, 59,283,753 
1885, 2,999,1 1°85, 8, 399, 069. ** 1886, 259,674,500. 1886, 66,864, 
1887, 304,373,540. 1887, 75,421,453 


1886, 2,707 035. 


the Boar 


1886, 722, 502. 
Number of policies issued during the year, 22,027.. Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 


37,890 70 

$8,128,742 77 

$4,444,278 46 
267,848 21 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard)... .... ....... 8,080,52 


$75,421,453 37 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed = the snenrance 


7 25 


$75,421,453 37 

per cent. (including Tontine Fund) $15,549,3 19 53 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary 

dividend to partic ai preml policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
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A, HUN TINGT N, M. D., Medical Director. 
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ALEX. G. HAWES, Manager for the Pacific Coast, 220 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


BEST 


IS THE CHEAPEST. 


The following well-known Implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


In every 
pte for similar purposes. 


The Shuttler “Wagon 
Is the best in the world. 


NS 
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Taylor Rake. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


“The Perkins Windmill, ‘‘Gold Medal’’ 
ohn | 


ators, Rice Straw-Burning Engines 
Deere’s Gang, Sulky and Single Plows, ¢ babe 
Harrows, etc., etc. 


Howe Scales 
We keep a 


BAN FRANOISOO. 


competitive contest with other Ma- | 


‘NewYork 
in 


lica 

— the publishers of bs ientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 

for ogg caveats. trade-marks, copy- 
te, etc., for the United States, and 

to obtain in Canada France, 
Germany, and all other coun experi- 
ence is — and their facilities ae unsur- 


r of its kin ublished in ange 
The Senay of such & notice every paten 


understands. 
This large and itt newspa 
is published KL, 00 a year, on 


admitted to be the best paper devoted to scien 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pv 
lished in any country. .It contains the names 
all patentees and title of every invention paten al 
Try, four months for one dollar. 
y all newsdeale 
to 
Mong publ ishers of Scientific patent 
way, New York. 
Broadway, Now patents mailed free. 


Choice Books| 


For Sunday Schools. 
Words and music of 
the choicest descrip- 
tion, bright, sing- 


Love. 


By Geo. F. Root & C.C. Case. 
in character. 


A thorou ny SUPERIOR book,  35cts. each by 
mail, postpaid; $30 per hundred by express. 
) A superb collection of 


Standard Bass Songs 
ace On pS. with Piano accom- 
rpaniment. Conveni- 


ent pocket size edi- 
lected from those which 
PUBLISHED BY 


tion strongly | 
jin heavy paper. 
4 q A fine collection of the 
0 ern Ta have become standards 
during the last twenty years. 144 pages, sheet 
music size ; elegantly printed and dubably bound. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,O 
' And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
SALE BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEALS. 
ESTABLISHED 21. 
GRE AT 0 YEARS. on 
highest honors at New Orleans tion, 


choicest Vocal Duets se- 
Prices: Paper, $1.00 ; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, $1.50. 
Gold and Silver Medals rand plomas 


test strength, durability and stand- — 
tune. Most.complete factory in ex- 
for sale. iso 50 Du 


y (established 50 50 ears), 60 


an & Sons, 25 . 

Steinway, Billi Weber, Cable, Chicker- — 
ing, Dehroden, Knabe, Steck, Tson, 
Hallett & Davis, Hallett & Cumston, Scho- 
macher, Patti, ra—100 makes. 
Second-han up. 


est terms; 


SUCCESSORS - IN BELLS - TO THE 


a BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 


Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
120 Front St., San Francisco — | 


able and elevating 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOLFIRE ALARM 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, — 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
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For Churches, Schools, etc.; Chimes 
-noted for | all others. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, April 18, 1887. 

As the time draws near for the Wash- 
ington National Drill, public attention 
is concentrating upon the novel event, 
and preparations go briskly foward. The 
ruling of the Interstate Commissioners, 
allowing reduced rates of travel to be 
given to people attending the Drill, will 
tend greatly to increase the crowd of vis- 
itors. The leading railroad lines of the 
country telegraph to headquarters that 
they are expecting and making arrange- 
ments to carry immense numbers of ex- 
cursionists to the spectacle, and that the 
accommodations of the capital as re- 
gards board and shelter will probably 
be taxed to their utmost capacity. 

They are unnecessarily alarmed on 
this point, however. Washington is a 
city of hotels and boarding-houses, and 
its adaptability to crowds has never fully 
been tested. It was not uncomfortably 
full at the time of the Cleveland inaug- 
uration, and it was estimated that there 
were then two hundred thousand strang- 
ers within her gates. Still, the Drill 
Committee, which seems determined to 
leave nothing undone that can add to 
the pleasure and comfort of the occa- 
sion, will keep a list of hotels, boarding- 
and lodging-houses, where rooms and 
beds, with and without meals, can be had. 
Rooms are registered at prices rang- 
ing from $1 upward, and meals can be 
had from 25 cents upward. If those 
wanting rooms will address the National 
Drill Committee, stating just what they 
want as to rooms, beds and meals, and 
what they are willing to pay, they will 
be put in communication with persons 
who can furnish such accommodations. 
About the 21st of May an official will 
be at each of the railway stations in this 
city, to give the same information to 
people arriving, so as to enable them to 
repair directly to such quarters as are 
most convenient to the station where 
‘they arrive. 

There is every indication that the drill 
will be successful in every particular. 
The East, West, North and South, and 
every other section of the Union, will be 
represented in the contest, and an abun- 
dance of funds for the expenses of the 
whole affair were long ago subscribed 
and paid into the treasury. Twenty-six 
thousand five hundred dollars will be 
distributed in cash prizes, besides stands 
of colors, gold, silver and bronz€ medals, 
special medals and plate trophies. 

South of the White House, and be- 
tween it and the Washington Monument, 
is a beautiful level ellipse, one-half mile 
in circumference. Here the daily con- 
tests will be held to show the proficiency 
of the infantry, cavalry, artillery and 
zouave tactics. Each evening there will 
be a grand dress parade, and on Govern- 
or’s Day the great parade will take place, 
when it is expected that about twenty- 
five Chief Executives of States, together 
with the President, will review the pro- 
cession. 

Grand stands for spectators will be 
erected around the drill grounds, and 
the camp is to be on that broad expanse 
of green lying around the Washington 
Monument. The drill will commence 
on the 23d of May and continue nine 
days, closing on the 30th, Decoration 
Day, with a grand combination parade 
through the streets of the city. It will 
be the largest gathering of citizen sol- 
diery, and the finest display of their ex- 
cellence in the manual of arms and mili- 
tary manceuvres, that has ever been seen 
in this country. | 

State and other local drills have been 
held at different places, many of them 
meeting with signal success. No national 
drill has ever before been attempted, and 
one could not be carried out elsewhere 
than here. Military displays have al- 
ways been popular. ‘*The pomp and 
circumstance of war ” always attracts the 
multitude. The national capital will 
welcome the thousands of visitors who 
will flock to the coming encampment in 
all the beauty of her best attire, her new 
spring suit of fresh, bright green. They 
have no idea how charming Washington 
is at her best, and they will be surprised 
and delighted with the broad asphalt 
avenues lined with shade trees, forming 
miles of green vistas, and with the stat- 
ues and fountains and parks and flowers 
that they will see at every turn. 


SaBBATH-ScHooL CoNVENTION.—The pro- 
gramme of the Sabbath-school Convention, 
under the auspices of the Alameda County 
Association, to be held in the First Presby- 
terian church, Oakland, Thursday and Fri- 
day, April 28th and 29th, will be as follows: 
Thursday, 7:30 rp. m.—Address, ‘‘The Pres- 
ent Needs of Our Sabbath-school Work,’’ 
Rev. F. A. Horton, D.D.; address, ‘‘The 
Parent’s Relation to the Sabbath-school,” 
Rev. C. F. Clapp. Friday Afternoon and 
Evening—2 Pp. M., reports of Nominating 
Committee, ‘election of officers, Secretary’s 
report; 2:30, ‘“‘The Proper Use of Sabbath- 
school Helps,” Rev. J. M. Thompson; 3, 
“Singing in the Sabbath-school,” Rev. John. 
Rea; 3:30, ‘“The Duty and Value of Personal 
Visitation,” Rev. E. H. Gray, D.D.; 4, ‘*Pri- 
mary Work,” Miss Gracie Blair; 6 to 7:30, 
Pastors’ and superintendents’ conference; 
7:30, praise service; ‘‘address, ‘“The Church 
and Sabbath-school,” Rev. J. K. McLean, 


D.D.; address, “Spirituality in the Sabbath- 
school, ” Rev. J. Herndon Garnett. 


MARRIED. 


La Rue—Ranx1n.—In San Francisco, at the 
residence of H. A. Cummings, by Rev. I. 
E. Dwivell, J. Eugene La Rue of Davis- 


ville, Yolo county, to Addie E. Rankin of | 


San Francisco. 


SUNPAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MAY 8TH. 
EX. 2: 1-10. 


‘BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


‘THE CHILD MOSES. 


INTRODUCTION.—It soon began to ap- 
pear that Pharaoh’s first plan to puta 
stop to the multiplication of the Israelites 
was a failure. He could not wear out 
the Israelites with excessive toil, and so 
he devised something else. And what a 
fall was there! when we are called to 
consider a proud king entering into a 
conspiracy with certain humble mid- 
wives to put a stop to this increase by 


infanticide on a large scale. And then, 
to be baffled even at that! He soils a 
haughty station in vain. The: disobe- 


dience of the midwives frustrated the 
King’s intention, and, while professing a 
purpose to carry out, the King’s com- 
mand, in reality killed none of the in- 
fants. The people still multiplied, and 
waxed very mighty. Then the King 
threw off all reserve and attempt at con- 
cealment.. Since the midwives would 
not stain their hands with murder at his 
secret command, he made the second or- 
der both general and public. All his 
people were ordered to put their hand to 
the business and assist in the massacre of 
the innocents. It was to be the duty of 
every loyal subject to cast into the wa- 
ters of the Nile every Hebrew male 
child of whose birth he might be cog- 
nizant. 
SUBSTANCE OF THE LESSON. 


1. An obscure marriage. Some years 
before Pharaoh issued his edict for the 
general destruction of the Hebrew male 
children, Amram, of the tribe of Levi, 
had married Jochebed, his aunt. Such 
marriages were afterwards forbidden; but 
there was no such law at this time. 
There was little blue blood in this match. 
It was a very obscure marriage. He 
was almost nameless. It was not the 
tribe of Levi that made Moses, but 
Moses made the tribe of Levi. There 
were Other children before Moses came 
upon the stage. Probably Miriam was 
fourteen or fifteen at the time of the ex- 
posure; and Aaron was three years older 
than his brother. Let our theorists who 
explain all genius and all exceptional 
power by the doctrine of heredity take 
a rest and keep silence beside the ark of 
bullrushes. 

2. A handsomefchild. The Scriptures 
do not act upon the principle that good 
looks are of no account. Sarah, Rachel 
and Rebecca, we are given to under- 
stand, were fine-looking women, and that 
fact is not accounted to have interfered 
with their piety. Moses was a strong 
and beautiful child. The ruddy counte- 
nance of David and the beauty of Jo- 
seph are noted. Daniel was fair and 
well-favored, and Solomon was comely. 
It is an affectation to ignore beauty and 
the influence it gives. It may be only 
skin-deep, but some other things in this 
world supposed to be of value are not 
much deeper. It may be a snare and a 
curse, but, rightly employed, may be a 
blessing as well. Those who possess it 
should he taught that they are answer- 
able for it as for other gifts. 

3. A unique cradle. Everything in 
the story has an Egyptian tone, as prov- 
ed by the discoveries of to-day. The 
bullrush is the papyrus, or paper-reed, of 
the ancients. This rush grows in marshy 
places, having a triangular stem which at- 
tains a height of from ten to fifteen feet. 
The papyrus was woven into baskets, 
mats and even little: boats, which were 
made water-tight with the resin or bitu- 
men in common use for mummy-wrap- 
pings. Moses was not rocked in the 
cradle of the deep exactly, but his ark of 
bullrushes did rock on the wavelets of 
the Nile. Let us not annul the pictur- 
esque elements of this story. The fairy 
tales do not imagine unreal things or 
events more strange or striking than this 
bit of true biography. 

4. The providence was as unique as 
the cradle. The cruel King was bent 
upon the destruction of this infant, and 
the very edict of Pharaoh led to the en- 
trance of this boy into his own court. 
Had Moses never been exposed, he nev- 
er, of course, would have been seen by 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and he never would 
have been exposed had it not been for 
Pharaoh himself. And had not this 
daughter sauntered down to the Nile for 
her bath when she did, an unfriendly 


Egyptian might have laid his hands up- 


on Moses. And, had not this fair child 
wept when it did, perhaps that touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin 
had not been there, the princess would 
not have pitied and saved. As it was, 
“rank, caste, nationality, all melted be- 
fore the great fact of womanhood. -It 
mattered not that she belonged to the 
proudest class of the most exclusive na- 
tion in the world. She was a woman, 
and before her lay an outcast child.” 
God brought that woman there to serve 
as a deliverer. ‘This event seemed cas- 


termined in the councils of the Divine 
Father. Who can tell what designs our 
Father may have for us in our most in- 
cidental pursuits and pleasures ? 

. It was a unique providence, but 


How did Moses happen to be laid where 
the daughter of Pharaoh might see him? 
May not the mother have known that 
this was a place of customary resort with 
the princess? And how did Miriam 
happen to be watching, and how was she 
so ready with her question to Pharaoh’s 
daughter? Does notall this lookas though 
a plan had been carefully concocted, even 
to its details, and that the actors had 
all been schooled beforehand? Miriam 


came in at the very nick of time. . She 
said not a word too much or too little. 


| Sie took away from the princess the ob- 


ual to this princess, but it was prede- 


Jochebed’s foresight was also unique. 


jection to the course suggested by her 


pity, by obviating any trouble that might 


‘| arise through the difficulty of caring for 


the child. An Egyptian woman would 


not be likely to nurse a slave-child of the] - 


Hebrews. So Mirlam suggested a nurse 


from the Hebrew women, and she car- 


ried the day. 

6. What about the babies whi had no 
arks and no princesses to care for them ? 
Was there no providence for them? God 
may have provided as truly over the re- 
moval of these little ones as over the 
little ark of Amram’s son. Many of 


them, I doubt not, were thrown into the | 


river. There was a splash and a few bub- 
bles, and they were gone. Gone where ? 
To heaven, of course, to be evermore 
with the Lord. Bishop Butler says that 
*¢ Tmagination isa forward, delusive facul- 
ty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere.” 
Imagination probably suggests far more 
suffering to the child than was really in- 
volved in such a death. A little press- 


ure on the little throat and a little gasp,- 


and then the arms of the divine Father. 
Is it nothing to gain the bliss of the im- 
mortal life without the pains and trials 
of this 


‘* O blest exchange! O envied lot! 
Without a conflict crowned; 
Stravger to pain, in pleasure blessed, . 
And, without fame, renowned!” 

4. The key of this simple story. We 
must not study the history of Moses 
apart from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
‘*By faith Moses when he was born was 
hid three months, because they saw that 
he was a proper child and they were not 
afraid of the king’s commandment.” It 
was faith in God that made them fear- 
less of Egypt’s cruel king. Their faith 
was aroused and helped in action, so the 
account implies, by the evident promise 
of the child, and, when aroused, perhaps 


by some degree of revelation as well. 


They braved death for the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose. Their faith 
buoyed them up in hiding the child for 
three months, and then in venturing 
their precious treasure in the ark of bull- 
rushes by the river’s brink. Faith 
wrought with works, and by works was 
faith made perfect. Faith is not incon- 
sistent with the use of means. Faith ex- 
hausts all means before abandoning ef- 
fort. Faith, when all means are ex- 


hausted, waits patiently on God. Times | 
and circumstances change, but not the | 


deeper realities of life. Faithful parents 
must still put their children in God’s 
hands in faith, as Amram and Jochebed | 
of old. 

8. A getfeollected mother. Must not 
Jochebed’s heart have been in her mouth 
when she took the little Moses in her 
arms as though she were a stranger, and 
promised to nurse the boy for wages P 
What. self-control to conceal her agita- 
tion ! Had she given way the plot would 
have been revealed. Love made her 
calm. The mother consented to become 
a hireling. There must have been the 
bluest of blue blood in this woman. A 
woman whocan carry such an undertaking 
through, without spoiling it, is worthy to 
be the mother of Moses. Well, she 


soon had the boy all to herself, and her}. ~ 


excitement could be manifest without “warerooms of the California Furniture Com- 


danger. She was to be paid well for do- 
ing what it was the supreme desire of her 
life to do. Thus was. faith .rewarded. 
She soon, to be sure, was called to sur- 
surrender up her treasure. When the 
time came—probably, at the end of the 
second year—for him to be weaned, she 
brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter, 
and Moses became her foster-son. | 
g. The education of Moses. Those 
whom God designs for great services he 
finds out ways to qualify and prepare be- 
forehand. ‘Moses, by having his edu- 
cation in a court, Is the fitter to bea 
prince and a king in Jeshurun ; by hav- 
ing his education in a learned court is 
the fitter to be an historian ; and by hav- 
ing his education in the court of Egypt 
is the fitter to be employed in the name 
of God, as an embassador to that court.” 
Moses mastered all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. The Egyptian sages espe- 
cially inculcated upon the young elevat- 
ed ideas of morality. Moses would 
learn courtesy and affability, while, at 
the same time, he would be instructed 
in the duties of activity, diligence, truth- 
fulness, consideration for others, temper- 
ance, purity and courage. Did time al- 
low, proof of this assertion might be 
given in quotations from Egyptian mor- 
alists. Then, too, his mental training 
would be regarded. ‘‘ He would learn 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, medi- 
cine, and music, history, theology and 
engineering. By the more advanced 
poetry was read and poetic composition 
practiced. With all this Moses was a 
practical man. He was mighty in deed 
as well asword. According to Josephus, 


‘he earned. distinction as a warrior in 


driving the Ethiopians out of Egypt and 
subduing parts of their own land. But 
more powerful than all the teachings of 


‘Egypt were the instructions of child- 


hood. There came’a tinie ‘of decision, 
when he must choose between Egypt and 
Israel. 
choice that cannot be better recorded 
than in the language of the Epistle to the 


Hebrews: “ By faith Moses, when he 


was grown up, refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing 
rather to be evil entréated with the peo- 
ple of God than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season: accounting. the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt ; for he looked unto 


the recompense of the reward. By faith 


he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath 
of the king; for he endured as tp 
Him who is 


The Geneeal Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian meet in St. 


Then it was that he made the 


Fublishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. — 


THE PARLOR TO THE ART ROOMS 
Of the California Furniture Company’s house, 
220 to 226 Bush street, is as lovely as a 
dream. In the center is a three-seated piece 
in velour of three different colors and tints. 
A mahogany chair of new design, in lovely 
brocatelle, with sofa to match, is an exquisite 

iece of furniture in crimson brocatelle. 
Near i it is a dainty chair of the Warwick Cas- 
tle style. Another reception chair is of 
Louis XVI style, in gold velour that gives 
the effect of embroidery. A large cocobolo 
cabinet, elegantly ornamented, at the top the 
Goddess of Liberty, a high pedestal of coco- 
bolo with brass ornaments, and seemaeati rare 
paces, are in this room. 


 GCATARRH. 


A cold of unusual severity which I took 
last autumn developed into a difficulty de- 
cidedly catarrhal in all its characteristics, 

threatening a return of my old chronic mal- 
ady, catarrh. One bottle of Ely’s Cream 
Balm completely eradicated every symptom 
of that painful and prevailing disorder.—E. 
Ww. Warner, 165 Hudson street, Rochester. 


NEW ART ROOMS. 


The California Furniture Company, 220 to 
226 Bush street, have added elegant art 
rooms to their house for the purpose of 
showing fine furniture just received. There 
is a parlor, dining-room and bedroom most 
artistically arranged. The walls are papered 
in delicately tinted paper and gold. The 
windows are draped in rich hangings. The 
finest portieres adorn the doors, and rich 
carpets cover the floors. By this method 
purchasers can see the effect of any kind of 
furniture before deciding. 


It is a pleasure to note that in the last year 
'the business of the Pacific Bank has in- 
postin reaching an aggregate of over $160, - 
000, 000. Besides paying its regular divi- 
dend, it has increased its assets to $3,500,- 
000, its surplus to $500,000, and retains its 
paid-up capital of $1,000,000. Better than 
all, it retains at its head its President, Dr. 
R. H. McDonald, and the Board of Direct- 
ors to whose able management its wonderful 
success is mainly due. 


Difficulty of breathing, a short, dry 
cough, a quick pulse, and pain in the left 
side, are symptoms of approaching con- 
sumption. Relieve the chest and cure the 
cough with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar. This remedy is swift and certain. At 
any drug store at 25c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


How many boys who whistle ‘‘Marching 
Through Georgia” know the story of ‘‘Sher- 
/man’s March to the Sea”? General Adam 


| Badeau tells it in the May St. Nicholas, and 


it reads like a tale of adventure—which, in 
fact, it is—the biggest adventure in modern 
times. There is also begun in this number 
a three-part story of life at the U. 8S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, by a recent 
graduate. It is entitled “Winning a Com- 
mission.” 


Spring seems really here when the Atlantic 


for the month of May lies before us; and an 


excellent number it is, too. Dr. Holmes’ 
interesting recital of his foreign experiences, 
‘‘Our Hundred Days in Europe,’ is contin- 
ued. In ‘‘China and the United States” 
some popular fallacies about our diplomatic, 
business and missionary standing are dis- 
cussed by A. A. Hayes. 


- Have you seen the new art rooms at the 


pany, 220 to 226 Bush street? There you 
can get an idea of the effect of any piece of 
furniture when in combination with other 
pieces. These rooms are models of exquis- 
ite beauty of arrangement. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE Pactrio. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 
use. It is not aliquid orasnuff. 50c. 


THE CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
The gross-aseets of the Compan 


on the Ist 


day of January, 1887, were $55,702,493 94, an | 


INCREASE during the year of $1,318, 843.99. 
Its surplus on that day was $5,242,243.40, an 
INCREASE Of $601,128.49. 


During 1886 
Its income was $7,425,006 62. 
were $346,359.86 Less than in 1885. 
penses were $70,264.29 Luss than in 1885. 


Its death losses 
Its exe 
Its 


ratio of surplus returned to premiums received 


was 26.64 per cent, an INCREASE over 1885. 
From 1846 to 1887 


It has paid to its policy-holders. $123,362.835 51 | 


It now holds for their protection 55,702,493 94 


While it has received from th ; 
A difference 87 


Which it has gained from interest, rents, etc., 
AFTER PAYING ALL EXPENSES AND TAXES. 

Its expenses-have been but 8.36 per cent. of 
its income. 

A policy under the Connecticut Mutual’s 
new contract, especially the ‘ Limited Premi- 
um Policy,” is the perfection of life insurance 
—protection for your family if you die, and a 
provision for yourself if you live. 

(S> Send for Forty-first Annual Report, with 
full information, or call at office. 


JAMES L. FOGG, 
DISTRIOT SUP’T OF AGENCIES. 


Office: 315 California St., San FPranciseo. 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS. 


Hotels, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc., 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR Ene POULTRY SEASON- 


WONDERFUL BOOK 


OUR 


Its Possible Future and Its Present Crisis. 


By Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. 


229 pp.; t2mo.. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 


A book for all who love God and country. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


42 GEARY 


SAINT FRANCISCO, 


The Scientific Kit of Tools for RS, Stockmen, and Machinists | 
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guaranteed, 


Farrier’s Knife, Woostenholm. 


We furnish all of above for about half what is asked else- 


where for them, and satisfaction 


Farrier’s Pincers, Cast Steel, {2 taal 


“Screw Plate, 3 Taps 
Blacksmith’s Tongs, Wrought Iron, a 
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THIS COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR ONLY $25.00. 
G.G, WICKSON & CO.,38 California St.,San Francisco. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED |. 


JUVENILE 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen rs Constantl ly 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. | 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


BEACH, 
107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


p-d31 


STATIONERY 


W. M. SEARBY, 


and P harmacist, 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco, 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
‘other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


MEDAL, 


Cal. State Fair, 


the Worl. {0 
produce its Equal ! 


LE SA 
3 A Present in Every Box. 
STOVES. 
$1 £0 to $30 OF 


1 75 ** 20 00 
Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 00 
65-candle-power Buruers...... «> 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cen ta each allowed 
for ‘empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


868 MARKET ST., 


KNABE 


Pt ES. 
fone Touch, Workmanship an and Durability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


| Baltimore. ‘No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ° 


_ Opp. Baldwin Hotel. | 


Where to Buy 


ist & ‘Store on the cast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE 


Feng Leads the World, eae to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEIN GRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 
We can snit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


oS” Agents for leading Church Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St.. - San Francisco 


IMPORTANT AIDS 10 LEARNERS 


ON THE PIANO. 


Mason’s System of Technical Exercises 
($2. 5U) can be used with any instruction book, 


and is of the highest value and importance in 


deve'oping technique. 

0S” Ditson & Co. publish 200 different sets 
of Piano Studies and Exercises: works of Ozer- 
ny, Kohler, Cramer, Clementi, Heller, and 
others. Send for lists and prices. 

FALRY FINGERS ($1) and YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLASSICS ($1) as collections of easy 
pieces, and PIANO CLASSICS ($1) of more 
difficult pieces, furnish useful practice of good 
music,as does FOUR-HAND TREASURE ($1), 
Piano Duets. 

FOR NOTE-READING. 

ROYAL SINGER (60c) is the present popu- 
lar book for singing clasees, also used in High 
Schools and Colleges. SONG READER (Book 
1, $1.50; Book 2, 60 cents) is a gad practical 
note teacher for common schools. 

FOR VOICE-TRAINING. 

EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD, $1.50; 
SEILER’sS EXERCISES Male or Female 
Voices, $1.50. 


Booxs For Rerart Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CO. H. DITSON & CO., £67 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEEDS! 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
‘Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Ftc, 


Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Etc., Etc. 


Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 

arately, and sent on application. _ 

TRUMBULL & BEEBE. 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST., 58. F. 


Our Readers 


Should send for a of the Homs 2 

issurd by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 

Bent of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
free to any — on application. 
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